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then owned, and ali 
tter acquire, should be pecans 
lered the contaminating nd 
nan Slavery. These who = 
eat contest may take courage 
h which Jefferson adhered Se 
, and °S6, the measure failed, 
ally succeeded, and the orai’ 
ing Slavery from all the terri. 
|. Yet, sir,in view of al) this 
sunbeam upon the very walle 
tribunal now assemble th. ; 
© 10 tne world that the al md 
o universally reeggnj eo 
ly questioned the righ 
supposed it eupable of bes’ 
vith overturning the whole ins 
» found in every nation of E “ 
this Union, and of their Prt 
the y go On to make the avow. 
nd undertake to tesr from th . 
brows of the men of the vcs 
irest Of their ornamen 8; ae 
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uman nature. It is true the 
‘rtake to throw the man, e 7 
ind say they did not undes. 
it, they did understand it. a 
Phere was a jealousy on th 
very, at that ume, of which we 
ige at the present day. It > 
' pages of the writings of all 


Sess. moy. 


‘preme Court are true, they put 
»Uon Of any men who are to be 
history. Ifthe opinion of the 
akes the immortal authors of 
dence liars betore God and 
for they lay down their sen- 
‘xpheit, and then they Say that 
1 Ruler of the universe for the 
nS bat, if you believe the Su- 
| merely quibbling on words 
sof the Most High, and Pledged 
the price they would Pay for 
empted to Cheat them out o; 
und it is said that they dia 
1 they said all men, they Meant 
they said that the contest they 
f mar Kind, the Supreme Court 
ld have you believe that they 
Siavery. Against that I protest 
re; and I tell the Supreme Court 
ipregnably fixed in the hearis 
ft history, in the recollections 
tit will require mightier efforts 
can make to Overturn or to 
ions of the popular understand. 










sing to carry out this Dred Secon 
the people of Kansas a Constity. 
© remonstrated, and to which 
doubt a very large portion of 
it succeed? I do not know; ir 

Iwill say this: if you fore 
sat attempt—I think, 1 hope, the 
| hope they will resist to blood 
o force them to a submission 
* contended, and to wi ich they 
utted. Let me tell you, sir,'{ 

anguage Of intimidation or of 


the fires of civil war in that 
yrce that Constitution on the 
ople; and you will light a fire 


 quench—aye, sir, there wiil 
‘eter the Hermit, that will go 

readth of this land, telling the 
“ your outrages; and they wil 

y willraise a feeling mm this 
r yet been raised; and the men 
rih, as they did of olden time, in 
vill not be a crusade to redeem 
e the body of the Crucifieu had 
of the infidel, but to rec vem this 
viven to be the abode of freemen, 
espolism sought to be imposed 
* perfect freedom” and ™ pop- 
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The wailings of th 


some 0! 
From Dickens's Household Words. een the noise 
and murmu 
THE PERILS balay 
faint and 
CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS, te 0 
AND THFIR TREASURE silence was deepe 
IN WOMEN, CHILDREN, SILVER, & JEWELS. | fow feeble sound 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. within them. 
re the heavy brea 
CHAPTER I[—Continued. — and sank onl 
The Prison in the Woods. more. Looking back now, at 


other half-hour we were roused up, and 
onan away from the village (as I had 
thought we should be) into the forest again. 
This time though, there was by no means 80 


i revious experience ; we were accompa- 
ied by @ least a dozen Indians, who ‘seemed 
to me to be following us out of sheer idleness 
and curiosity. We had walked, as well as [| §P: 


trudging along with the little deaf-and- 
pathy = my back, as usual, thinking, not mules. 
very hopefully, of our future prospects, when I 
was startled by 8 moan in my ear from the child. 


and. I looked in that direction—and there, 
. if it had started up out of the ground to dis- 
pute our passage through the forest, was a 
hideoas monster, carved in stone, twice my 
height at least. The thing loomed oat, of a 


ghostly white, against the dark curtain of trees | ings on the floor, 


I lf, 
Spots of rank moss stuck about stan fe th 


it. t 
pe “ite ae glaring stone-face; its stumpy 
hands were tucked up into its breast; its lege 
and feet were four times the size of any human 
limbs; its body, and the flat space of spare stone 
which rose above its head, were all covered 
with mysterious devices—little grinning mens 
faces, heads of crocodiles and apes, twisting 
knots and twirling knobs, strangely-shaped 
leavee, winding lattice-work ; legs, arms, fingers, 
toes, skulls, bones, and such like. The mon- 
stroua statue leaned over on one side, and was 
only kept from falling to the ground by the roots 
of a great tree which had wound themselves all 
around the lower half of it. Altogether, it was 
as horrible and ghastly an object to come upon 
suddenly, iu the unknown depths of a great for- 
eat, as the mind (or, at all events, my mind) can 
conceive. When I say that the first meeting 
with the statue struck me speechless, nobody 


with terror at the sight of it. 


boy by signs which I could not understand. 


eople, who lived, noone can say how many 


on us with a sharp, rattling sound. We pushed 


cry, and, running forward through the trees on down. 


took Miss Maryon closer to me, to save her 


from being roughly jostled by the men about —_ 


: Our next piece of work was to clear our own 
us; and marched up as near to the front as the , a was close at the side of the Pala ce; 
pver the heads of the Indians, and between the and a break in the outward wall looke down 
trunks, I beheld a sight which I ehall never for- | OV the sheer precipice on which the building 
this up, breast high, in 
case of accidents, with the rubbish on the floor ; 


ore 1 we then made our beds, just as we had made 
overrun bya forest of trees. In every direction, | the women’s beds already. 


look where I would, a frightful confusion of| 4 little lat 
idols, pillars, blocks of stone, heavy walls, and | the hall, which 


press and the trees would let me. Looking — 


get—no, not to my dying day. 
A wilderness of ruins spread out before me, 


fights of steps, met my eye; some, whole and 
upright; others, broken and scattered on the 
ground ; and all, whatever their condition, over- 
grown and clasped about by roots, branches, 
sad curling vines, that writhed round them like 
}o many great snakes. Every here and there, 


lops of which three men might have marched 
abreast—buildings with their roofs off or tum- 
bled in, and with the trees springing up from in- 
side, and waving their restless shadows mourn- 


desolation towered a broad platform of rocky 
earth, scraped away on threo sides, so as to 


\They led to a huge building, girded all round 
|with a row of thick pillars, long enough and 


/sprang up from inside, like the smaller houses 


|was the Prison in the Woods which was to be 
\the place of our captivity. 

| The screeching voice of the Pirate Ca 
restored order in our ranks, and sent the Ind 

| forward with their chopping-knives to the s 

|of the Palace. We were directed to 
them acroas the ruins, and in and owt amon 
the trees. Out of ever 


| Brasses, and beautiful large-leaved plants and 
bushes. When we had toiled to the 
' flight, we could look back from the height over | la, 
the dark waving top of the forest 
More than a glimpse of the magnificent sight, 
however, was not allowed ; we were ordered still 
\to follow the Indians. They had 
|8ppeared in the inside of the Palace, and we 
| Went in after them. 


Portico to be, at the very least, three hundred 
eet. In the inside wall of it appeared four | onl 
high gaping doorways; three of them were en- | wit 

Urely choked up by fallen stones—so jammed | food 


together, and so girt about by roots and climb- | tillas, and then 1 
ing plants, that no force short of a blast of gun- | usual trot of th 
er could possibly have dislodged them. | elling in a hurry. 
e fourth entrance had, at some former time,| When the sun had set, the darkness came 

n kept just clear enough to allow of the| down upon us, 
Passing of one man at once through the gap| Bats whiazed 
a had been made in the fallen stones.| musquitos so 
hrough thia, the only passage left in the Palace, | beetles, with lights in their h 
Or out of it, we followed the Indians into a| brightas the 
great hall, nearly one half of which was still | led through 
— by the remains of the roof. In the un. | ner, all night long. 
Sheltered “half—surrounded by broken stones | on the walla, he li 
and with a carved human head, five times the | tures for yard all round 
“ih leaning against it—rose the straight, | Outside, 
sked trank of a beautiful tree, that shot up | seemed 


tize of life, 


'gh above the ruins, 
Tanches from the ve 


Breen feathers. In thi 


8 hall, which was big| boughs, burst out with a sound li 
enough to hold double our number, we were| sandy shore; sometimes, the noise of fallin 


ered to make a halt, whi 
Tegnpanied by hier of hig 


’ 188 we stood with our 








— 








watch outside had ceased—the quick rustle of 
a lizard or a snake sounded treacherously close 
at our ears. It was long before the children 
in the women’s room were all quieted and 
hushed to sleep—longer still befage we, their 
elders, could compose our spirits for the night. 
After all sounds died away among us, and 
when I thought that I was the only one still 
awake, I heard Miss Maryon’s voice, saying 
sofily, “God help and deliver us!” 
in our room, movirg on his bed of leaves, re- 
peated the words after her; and the ship’s boy, 
Robert, half-asleep, half-awake, whispered to 
himself, sleepily, “Amen!” After that, the 
upon us, and was broken no 
more. So the night passed—the first night in 
our Prison in the Woods. 

With the morning came the discovery of a 
new project of the Pirate Captain’s, for which 
none of us had been prepared. 

Soon after sunrise, the Pirate Captain looked 
into our room, and ordered all the men in it 
out into a large hall, where he lived with his 
big soul and his little body. After eyeing us 
narrowly, he directed three of the sailors, my- 
self and two of my comrades, to step apart 
from the rest. When we had obeyed, the bun- 
dle of axes which had troubled my mind so 
much, was brought into the hall; and four men 
of the guard, then on duty, armed with mus- 
kets and pistols, were marched in afterwards. 
Six of the axes were chosen and put into our 
hands, the Pirate Captain pointing warningly, 
as we took them to the men with fire-arms in 
the front of us. He and his mate, both armed 
to the teeth, then led the way out to the steps; 
we followed; the other four Pirates came after 
us. We were formed, down the steps, in single 
file; the Pirate Captain at the head; I myself 
next to him; a Pirate next to me; and so on 
to the end, in such order as to keep 8 man with 
a loaded musket between each one or two of 
I looked behind me as we start- 
ed, and saw two of the Sambos—that Christian 
George King was one of them—following us. 
We marched round the back of the Palace, and 
over the ruins beyond it, till we came to a 
track through the forest, the first I had seen. 
After a quarter of an hour’s walking, I saw the 
sunlight, bright beyond the trees in front of ue. 
In another minute or two, we stood uuder the 
clear sky, and beheld at our feet a broad river, 
running with a swift, silent current, and over- 
shadowed by the forest, rising as thick as ever 
on the bank that was opposite to us. 

On the bank where we stood, the trees were 
young ; some great tempest of past years hav- 
ing made havoc in this part of the forest, and 
torn away the old growth to make room for 
the new. The young trees grew up, mostly, 
straight and slender—that ig to say, slender 
for South America, the slightest of them being 
certainly as thick as my leg. After pee 
and peeriug about at the timber, with the 
of a man who owned it all, the Pirate Captain 
sat himself down cross legged on the grass, and 
did us the honor to address us. 

“Aha! you English, what do you think I 
have kept you alive for?” says he. “ Because 
Iam fond you? Bah! Because I don’t like to 
What for, then? Because 
I want the use of your arme, to work for me. 
He waved his hand back- 
wards, and forwards, over the whole prospect. 
“ Cut them all down—lop off the branches— 
smooth them into poles—shape them into 
beams—chop them into planks. Camarado!”’ 
he went on, turning to the mate, “I mean to 
roof in the Palace again, and to lay new floors 
over the rubbish of stones. 
house, good and dry, to live in, in the rainy 
weather—I will barricade the steps of it for 
defence against an army—lI will make it my 
strong castle of retreat for me and my men, 
aud our treasure, and our prisoners, and all 
that we have, when the English cruisers of the 
devil get too many for us along the coast. To 
Look at those four men of 
mine—their muskets are loaded. 
these two Sambos, who will stop here to fetch 
help if they want it. Remember the women 
and children you have left at the Palace—and 
at your peril, and at'their peril, turn those axes 
in your hands from their proper work! 
understand ? You English fools?” 
With those words he jumped to his feet, and 
ordered the niggers to remain and place them- 
selves at the orders of our guard. 
given these last directions, and having taken 
bis mate’s opinion as to whether three of the 
the Buccaneers would not be enough to watch 
the Palace in the day, when the six stoutest 
men of the prisoners were away from it, the 
Pirate Captain offered his little weazen arm 
to the American, and strutted back to his castle, 
on better terms with himself than ever. 

As soon as he and the mate were gone, Chris- 
tian George King tumbled himself down on the 
grass, and kicked up his ugly heels in convul- 
sions of delight. 

“Qh, golly, golly, golly!” says he. “You 
dam English do work, and Christian George 
King look on. Yup, Sojeer! whack at them 


irreparable is their loss. The heartfelt sympa- 
thies of a wide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances rests upon them. 


“Judge Kinnicutt’s age was about fifty-eight.” 


towards the right, was an- 
ugh which we could see 
cutting away with knives, 
ding underwood. 
of the hacking, and the hum 
people outside, who were 
he mules, seemed to be sounds too 
fling to break the awful stillness of 
‘o my ears, at least, the unearthly 
ned rather than broken by the 


them abundantly; and the timbers of both 
rafts might be connected together, in this way, 
firmly enough for river navigation, in about 
five hours. That was the very shortest time 
the job would take, done by the willing hands 
of men who knew that they were working for 
their lives, said Short. 

These were the means of escape. How to 
turn them to account was the next question. 
Short could not answer it; and though I tried 
all that night, neither could I. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TRANSMIT- 
TING THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States : 
__ [ have received from J. Calhoun 
ident of the late Constitutional Convention of 
Kansas, & copy, duly certified by himself, of the 
Constitution framed by that body, with the ex- 
pression of a hope that I would submit the 
same to the consideration of Congress, “ with 
the view of the admission of Kansas into the 
Union as an independent State.” In compli- 
ance with this request, I herewith transmit to 
Congress, for their action, the Constitution of 
Kansas, with tite ordinance respecting the pub- 
lic lands, as wall as the letter of Mr, Calhoun, 
dated at Lecompton, on the 14th ultimo, by 
which they were accompanied. Having received 
but a single cop» of the Constitution and Ordi- 
uance, I send thii vo the Senate. 
A great delusion seems to pervade the pub- 
lic mind in relation to the condition of parties 
in Kansas. This arises from the difficulty of 
inducing the American people to realize the 
fact that any portion of them should be in a 
state of rebellion against the Government under 
which they live. When we speak of the affairs 
of Kansas, we are apt to refer merely to the ex- 
istence of two violent political parties in that 
Territory, divided on the question of Slavery, 
just as we speak of such parties in the States. 
This presents no adequate idea of the true state 
The dividing line there is not be- 
tween two political parties, both acknowledging 
the lawful existence of the Government, but be- 
tween those who are loyal to this Government 
and those who have endeavored to destroy its 
existence by force and by usurpation—between 
those who sustain and those who have done all 
in their power to overthrow the Territorial Gov- 
ernment established by Congress. 
ernment they would have long since subverted, 
had it not been protected from their assaults 
by the troops of the United States. Such has 
been the condition of affairs since my inaugu- 
Ever since that period, a large portion 
of the people of Kansas have been in a state of 
rebellion against the Government, with a mili- 
tary leader at their head, of a most turbulent 
and dangerous character. They have never ac- 
knowledged, but have constantly renounced and 
defied the Governmert to which they owe alle- 
giance, and have been all the time in a state of 
resistance against ita authority. They have all 
the time been endeavoring to subvert it, and to 
establish a revolutiqnary Government under the 
80-called Topeka Constitution in its stead. Even 
at this very moment the Topeka Legislature are 
Whoever has read the correspond- 
ence of Governor Walker with the State Depart- 
ment, recently communicated to the Senate, 
will be convinced that this picture is not over- 
drawn. He always protested against the with- 
drawal of any portion of the military force of 
the United States from the Territory, deeming 
its presence absolutely necessary for the preser- 
vation of the regular Government and the exe- 
cution of the laws. In his very first dispatch 
to the Secretary of State, dated June 2d, 1857, 


s which tried to distar 
e poor children were stifled 
of the women, and 
thing of the over-labored men, 


Having learned from a speech of the Hon. 
Eli Thayer, of Massachusetts, that the people 
of the Northern States desire an outlet for their 
surplus population, I desire to call their atten- 
tion to a part of Virginia where there is a very 
favorable opening for their enterprise and in- 
dustry. I allude to the county of Fairfax. 
Many Northern people are already settled in 
this county, and have greatly promoted its 
improvement, but there is still room for a large 
accession to our population; and lands in large 
bodies can be had at very reasonable rates. 
From seven to nine miles above Fairfax Court 
House, and twenty-three miles from Washing- 
ton city, there is a body of land of the red sand- 
stone formation, which is the best in the coun- 
ty, and is very easily improved. 

Some farms in this part of Fairfax county 
have been improved, and are now worth fifty 
dollars per acre; but there are others which 
originally were equally good, that can be had 
very low. Several farms contiguous to each 
other, under good fence, and provided with 
tolerably good houses, stabling, &c., can be 
had at prices varying from twenty to thirty 
dollars; and tracts of several hundred acres, 
unimproved, at about eight or ten dollars per 

D. Jannuy, M. D. 


ubles, I think I can safely say that 
ie a even the first discovery of the 
on the Island—tried our courage and 
like that interval of speechless wait- 
with the hush of the ruined 
f the endless forest all 


nothing— 
treachery 
= . 

ing in the Palace, 
much cutting through the underwood needed as = a te ead 
bout us. " 7 
. When we next saw the Pirate Captain, he 
Songer 

the Pirates began to crowd in from the portico, 
eould calculate, more than an hour, and I eo rw am they bad taken —"s. 


“There is the way for the Buccaneers,” 
rate Captain, arg the 

inting to the doorway 
por gr” ema angen ae se 4 on the left. tines cise that will hold 
and the other pointed away towards my rig you all, and that hav 


equeaks the Pi 
American mate, an 


e more of the roof left on 
The prisoners,” 


f the others. 
them than any 0 d pointing to the 


he continues, turning to us, and pi 
doorway behind him, “will file in, that way, 
and will find two rooms for them, with the ceil- 
and the trees in their places. 
because my soul is big, 
is grand hall. My bed shall be there 
in the sheltered corner; and I shall eat, and 
drink, and smoke, and sing, and enjoy myself, 
with one eye always on my prisoners, and the 
other eye always on my guard outside. 

Having delivered this piece of eloquence, he 
pointed with his sword to the prisoners’ door- 
way. Weall passed through it quickly, glad 
to be out of the sight and hearing of him. 

The two rooms set apart for us, communica- 
The inner one of the two 
had a second doorway, leading, as I supposed, 
further into the building, but so choked up by 
rubbish as to be impassable, except by climbing, 
and that must have been skillful climbing, too. 
Seeing that this accident cut off all easy means 
of approach to the room from the Pirates’ side, 
we determined, supposing nobody meddled with 
us, to establish the women and page mah oer 

i e Pirate 
can wonder that the children actually screamed har _ aan Fecal 

“Tt’s only a great big doll, my darling,” says The = thing to be done was to clear away 
Short, at his wit’s end how to quiet the little the rubbish in the women’s room. had told 
girl on his back. “We'll get a nice soft bit of | “4 indeed, as the Pirate Captain had told us, 
wood soon, and show these nasty savages how all on the floor ; and the growth of trees, shrubs, 
to make a better one.” weeds, and flowers, springing up everywhere 

While he was speaking, Miss Maryon was | #™ong the fragments of stone, was so prodigious 


: : ? in this part of the Palace, that, but for the 
close behind me, soothing the deafand-dumb walls with their barbarous eculptures all around, 


rf ¢ : + 9 we should certainly have believed ourselves to 
‘ yh — _— — * Bae lg be encamped in the forest, without a building 
a y, ‘ y near us. All the lighter Se . * — 
undred or how many thousand years ago. | im the women’s room we disposed of cleverly 
That hideous thing ros ci and Suteenl by piling it in the doorway on the Pirates’ side, 
while the great tree that now supports it was | 8° as to make any approach from that direction 
yet aseed in the ground. We must get the all but impossible, even by climbing. 
childen used to these stone monsters. I believe | heavy blocks of stone—and it = . men to 
we are coming to many more of them. I believe lift come of them that were not the —_ 
we are close to the remains of one of those | We Piled upin the middle of the floor. Having 
mysterious ruined:cities which have long been by this means cleared away ep ogee 
supposed to exist in this part of the world.” round the walls, we gathered up all the litter o 
efore I could answer, the word of command | Young branches, bushes, and leaves, which the 
from the rear drove us on again. In passing Indians had chopped away, added to a ll 
the idol, some of the Pirates fired their muskets | uch as was required of the underwood sti 
at it. The echoes from the reports rang back standiog, and laid the whole smooth and even, 
I noticed, while re were at 
on a few paces, when the Indians ahead sud- | this work, that the ship’s boy—whose name 
denly meet, flourished their chopping-knives, | ¥@8 Robert—was particularly helpful and con- 
and all screamed out together, “El Palacio!” | iderate with the children, when it became 
The Englishmen among the Pirates took up the | 2eceseary to quiet them and to get them to lie 
He was arough boy to look at, and 
either side of us, roared out, “The Palace!” | 20t very sharp; but he managed better, and 
Other voices joined theirs in other tongues; | ¥88 more naturally tender-hearted with the lit- 
and, for a minute or two, there was a general | tle ones, than any of the reat of us. This may 
confusion of everybody—the first that had oc- | Seem a small thing to mention; but Robert's 
curred since we were marched away, prisoners, | #ttentive ways with the children attached them 
from the sea-shore. to him ; and that attachment, as will be here- 


: : fter shown, turned out to be of great benefit 
I tightened my hold of the child on my back; | to ng at a very dangerous and very important 


Eugene City, O. T., November 16, 1857.—A 
portion of our citizens made quite an effort to 
have Slavery incorporated in our Constitution, 
but all their exertions have most signally failed ; 
and, I presume, the prospects of some political 
aspirants have gone with Slavery. I may be 
mistaken, but the signs of the times indicate 
that Joseph Lane’s days are numbered as an 
I understand that the Gen- 
eral, during the electioneering canvass last 
spring, in the southern part of the Territory, 
advocated the introduction of the peculiar in- 
stitution, while in the northern portions he 
evaded the question altogether. 

It seems a little strange that any sensible 
politician should think seriously, for a moment, 
of establishing Slavery in this country—not 
that I would depend upon “ climate or soil” to 
keep it out—but there are more formidable 
barriers in its way than these. 
mountainous country. The Willamette valley 
is the principal agricultural portion of the Ter- 
ritory, and there is not a spot in it that a slave 
could not reach the mountains from, in a walk 
of five hours; and when once there, he might 
bid defiance to all the slave catchers and blood- 
hounds on the continent. 
he might pass into the Indian tribes around, 
into the British possessions, or into California, 
and thence into Mexico. It would be physically 
impossible to keep slaves in Oregon any longer 
than they wished to stay. 

Oregon does not need ignorant slaves to de- 
velop her resources, but intelligent and scien- 
Mechanics and machinery are 
needed badly. We are importing almost every- 
thing used in the line of manufactured articles, 
from eight horse-power threshing-machines 
down to an ox-bow, while we have the finest 
water-power on the broad earth, and as fine 
timber for machinery 93 ever grew out of the 
soil. I say, again, we want mechanics, not 
James H. D. Hunperson. 


ted with each other. 


Oregon politician. 


kill you? Bah! 


From the mountains 
See those trees!” 


‘The most alarming movement, however, 
proceeds from the assembling on the 9th June 
of the so-called Topeka Legislature, with the 
view tothe enactment of an entire code of laws. 
Of course, it will ':e my endeavor to prevent 
such a result, as it would lead to inevitable and 
disastrous collision, and, in fact, renew the civil 
war in Kansas.” 

This was with difficulty prevented by the efforts 
of Goy. Walker; but, soon thereafter, on the 
14th July, we tind him requesting Gen. Harney 
to furnish him a regiment of dragoons to pro- 
ceed to the eity of Lawrence; and this for the 
reason that he had received authentic intelli- 
gence, verified by his own actual observation, 
that a dangerous rebellion had occurred, “ in- 
volving an open defiance of the laws, and the 
establishment of an insurgent Government in 


I will make a big 


to make beds. 


From Connecticut. 
Mystic River, Con., Jan. 26, 1858.—Availing 
myself of my privilege, I drop you a line on the 
politics of the Nutmeg State, in which the signs 
of the times indicate a spicy contest. The Con- 
vention assembled at Hartford two weeks since 
have put in nomination a strong and good 
ticket, on a sound daylight platform; and if 
the Anti-Slavery sentiment of the State can be 
united, the victory is certain. 
paper containing the resolutions adopted, and 
the debate on a resolution intended as a sugar 
plum to “ Sam,” which was defeated by a vote 
of 106 to 72. The Convention was a large one, 
and, I should think, a very fair representation 
of the opposition to the present Administration. 

The present ticket is an improvement on the 
last year’s, in that it is more Republican—ma- 
king no compromise with the Know Nothings 
or Whigs, but making the Slavery question the 
Thus gradually Republicanism is pur- 
ging itself, and the Hra and its coadjutors are 
seeing in some small measure the fruition of 
their faithful labors. The following is the ticket: 

For Governor—William A. Buckingham. 

For Lieutenant Governr—Julius Catlin. 

For Secretary of State—John Boyd. 

For Treasurer—Lucius J. Hendee. 

For Comptroller—William H. Buell. 

Mr. Buckingham is a new man in politics, 
very popular, and formerly a Whig. 
Mr. Catlin were Fremont electors in 1856, and 
all of the nominees have been identified with 
the Republican party for years. 

An old Free-Soiler at my elbow suggests that 
the only cause for fear is, the lack of thorough 
organization and the supinejess of Repubii- 
cans themselves. We shall try to remedy that 


In the Governor’s dispatch of July 15, he in- 
forms the Secretary of Siate “that this move- 
ment at Lawrence was the beginning of a plan, 
originating in that city, to organize in urrection 
throughout the Territory, and especially in all 
towns, Cities, or counties, where the Republican 
party have a majority. Lawrence is the hot-bed 
of all the Abolition movements in this Territory. 
It is the town established 
civties of the Hast; and, 
spectable people there, it is filled by a consider- 
able number of mercenaries, who are paid by 
Abolition societies to perpetuate and diffuse 
agitation throughout Kansas, and prevent a 
peaceful settlement of this question. Having 
failed in inducing their own so-called Topeka 
Legislature to organize this insurrection, Liaw- 
rence has commenced it herself; and, ii not ar- 
rested, the rebellion will extend throughout the 


stood. We stoppe the Abolition so- 


ilst there are re- 


we heard the Pirate Captain in 
he kept to himself for his big 
soul and his little body, giving orders to the 
American mate about the guard. On muster- 
ing the Pirates, it turned out that two of them, 
who had been wounded in the fight on the Isl- 
and, were unfit for duty. Twenty-eight, there- 
These, -the Pirate Captain 
panies of seven, who were to 
mount guard, in turn, for a spell of six hours 
each company ; the relief coming round, as a 
matter of course, four times in the twenty-four 
Of the guard of seven, two were sta- 
nder the portico; one was placed as a 
look-out, on the top landing of the great flight 
take it approncnie exp by elo ld | CCAeet LO wove Sppeztd patel he 
me in “ > — —_ the flat of the plat | left onlytwo men to watch the three remaining 
Ay oe reached Dy @ Hight of stone steps, of | sides of the building. So far as any risks of 
they ‘ a oe ap that they might | attack were concerned, the precipices at the 
F mace Zor the use of a race of giants. | back and sides of the Palace were a sufficient 
oe = if r “—" — = kept , = % 
weak side. But what the Pirate Captain dread- 

a = to we the whole flat space of| oq was the chance of our conde, and he 
_ mos y 4 a y ae pti pons would = Ppa the precipices to keep ms know 
ith : ’ ing we had sailors in our company, and sus- 
[the roof; and overshadowed by the trees that oiting they might hit on oulen acetate for 
ledysetoed below ‘Tis wen ho | oP, owes tems and thet fellow, 
|mnal ruin which was called the Palace ; and this | the Pulace, in the dark. Aceordingly, the 
Pirate Captain settled it that two men out of 
_ | each company should do double duty, afier 
tain | nightfall—the choice of them to be decided 
lans | by casting dice. This gave four men to patrol 
teps | round the sides and the back of the huilding— 
follow | a sufficient number to keep a bright look-out. 
g | The Pirates murmured a little at the prospect 


J y ugly crevice crack in| of double duty; but there was edy fi 
| the great stairs there eprouted up flowers, long| it. The lollies, , we Arcsrng ed 


fore, remained. 


ite I paid no attention tothe brute, being better 
itrange buildings stood up, with walls on the | divided into com ary : S 


oceupied in noticing my next comrade, Short. 
remarked, that all the while the Pirate 
Captain was speaking, he was looking hard at 
the river, as if the sight of a large sheet of 
water did his sailorly eyes good. When we 
began to use the axes, greatly to m 
ment, he buckled to at his work li 
who had his whole heart in it—chu 
himself at every chop, and wagging his head 
as if he was in the forecastle again, telling his 


“Tn order to send this communication imme- 
diately by mail, I must close by assuring you 
that the spirit of rebellion pervades the great 
mass of the Republican party of this Territory, 
instigated, as I entertain no doubt they are, by 
Kastern societies, having in view results most 
disastrous to the Goyernment and to the Union; 
and that the continued presence of General 
Harney here is indispensable 
ulated by me, with a large 
and several batteries.” 

On the 25th July, 1857, General Lane, under 
the authority of the Topeka Convention, under- 
took (as Governor Walker informs us) 
organize the whole so-called Free State party 
into volunteers, ard to take the names of all 
who refuse enrollment. Tho pyofessed’ object 
is to project the polls, at the election in August, 
of the new insurgent Topeka State Legisla- 
“ The object of taking the names of all 
who refuse enrollment is to terrify the Free 
State conservatives into submistion. 
proved by recent atrocities committed on such 
he speedy location 
of large bodies of regular troops here, with 
two batteries, is necessary. 
insurgents await the development of this new 
revolutionary military organization,” &c. 

In the Governor's dispatch of July 27, he 
says, that “General Lane and his staff every- 
where deny the authority of the Territorial laws, 
and counsel a total disregard of these gnact- 
Withont making further quotations 
of & siwilay Gnaracter from other dispatches of 
Governor Walker, it appears, by a reference 
to Mr. Stanton’s communication to General 
Casa, of the 9th December last, that the “ im- 
portant step of calling the Legislature together 
was taken after I [he] had become satisfied 
that the election ordered by the Conyyniiun, on 
coulg yot bé' conducted with- 


ji ; hours. 
fully over the ruins. High in the midst of this aonat u 


3 originally stip- 
ody of dragoons 
“You seem to be in spirits, Short?” I says, 
setting to on a tree close by him. 

“ The river’s put a notion in my head,” says 
he. “Chop away, Gill, as hard as you can, or 
they may hear us talking.” 

“What notion has the river put in your 
head?” I asked that man, following his direc- 


Lecompton, Jan. 8, 1858.—Governor Denver 
is highly respected by all who become acquaint- 
ed with him. He is rapidly gaining the confi- 
dence of the prominent Free State men of the 
Territory, as they believe he is trying to do 
the best he can, under the disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances he is placed in by our friend James 
You need not be sur- 
prised shortly to hear of a bull being issued 
by the Grand Council at Washington, directing 
him to return and attend to his Indian friends. 
Jn case Governor Denver be removed, I would 
suggest to the President the propriety of send- 
ing us the Hon. Jefferson Davis, as he appears 
to be the patron saint among our Oxford 


“ You don’t know where that river runs to, I 
suppose?” gays Short. “No more don't I. But, 
did it say anything particular to you, Gill, 
when you first set eyes on it? It said to me, 
as plain as words could speak, ‘I’m the road 
Come and try me!’ 
Don’t stop to look at the water. Chop away, 
man, chop away.” 

“The road ont of this?” says I. 
without any coaches, Short. 
much as the ruins of one old canoe lying about 


in the White House. 


> Indians, having a supersitious horror 
of remaining in the ruined city after dark, had 


a Short chuckles again, and buries his axe in 
top of the | bargained to be allowed to go back to their vil- 


The Legislature met on Monday, the 4th, 
A quorum not being present, 
they adjourned, to meet on Tuesday evening. 
On their meeting, (both Houses being orgaa- 
ized,) they rasolved'to adjourn to meet at Law- 
rence Friday, the 8th, at 12 o'clock, there to 
hold their present session. r 
voted against adjourning to Lawrence. It is 
true, much better accommodations in every re- 
spect can be secured in Lawrence; but I am 
not prepared to say it was the best and wisest 
course for them to pursue. 


: ge every afternoon. And, as for the Sambos, 
behind us. | the Pirate Captain knew them better than the 
English had known them at Silver-Store, and 
ill | would have nothing to do with them in any 
already dis- | matter of importance. 
The setting of the watch was completed with- 
W. out much delay. If any of us had felt the 
P e found ourselves, first, under a square por- | slightest hope of escaping, 

1¢o, supported upon immense flat slabs of stone, | position of our prison, and the number of senti- 
Which were carved all over, at top and bottom, | nels appointed 
With death’s heads set in the midst of circles of | more than e 
sculptured flowers. I guessed the length of the | forever. 


An hour before sunset, the Indians—whose 
business at the Palace was to supply us 
food from the village, and to prepare the 
for eating—made their last batch of t@r- 
eft the ruins in a body, at the 
savages when they are trav- 


“ What are we cutting down these here trees 
“Roofs and floors for the Pirate Captain’s 


“ Rafts for ourselves!” says he, with an- 
other tremendous chop at the tree, which 


brought it to the ground—the first that had 
up to this time, the | fall 


But two members 


His words struck through me as if I had 
been shot. For the firat time since our im- 
So. T now Pers "4 as daylight, a 
chance of escape. a chance, to be gnre; 
but still a danas. ' sii 

Althongh the guard stood several paces away 
from us, and could by no posgibility hear a 
word that we said, through the noise of the 
axes, Short was too cautious to talk any more. 

“Wait till night,” he gai 
branches off the tree. 
a whisper to the nearest of our men, to work 
with a will; and say, with a wink of your eye, 
there’s a good reason for it.” 

After we had been allowed to knock off for 
that day, the Pirates had no canse to complain 
of the work we had done; and they reported us 
to the Pirate Captain as obedient and industri- 
ous, so far. When we lay down at night, I 
took the next place on the leaves to Short. 
We waited till the rest were asleep, and till we 
heard the Pirate Captain snoring in the great 
hall, before we began to talk again about the 
river and the rafts. This is the amount of what 
Short whisperd in my ear on that occasion : 

He toid me he had calculated that it would 
take two large rafts to bear all our company, 
g| and that timber enough to make such two rafts 
might: be cut down by six men in ten days, or, 
at most, ina fortnight. As for the means of 
fastening the rafte—the lashings, he called 


to guard it, would have been 


nough to extinguish that hope the disloyal feeling among the enemies of the 


Government established by Congress, that an 
election (which afforded them an opportunity, 
if in the majority, of making Kansas a frge 
State, according to their ow; yrofessed desire) 
could not be conducted without collision and 
bloodshed! The truth is, that up till the pres- 
ent moment, the enemies of the existing Gov- 
ernment still adhere to their Topeka reyoly- 
tionary Constitution and (fovernment. 

fret paragraph of the message of 
obinson, dated on the 7th Decem- 
ber, to the Topeka Legislature, now assembled 
at Lawrence, contains an open defiance of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 
The Governor’ says: “The Convention which 
framed the Constitution at Topek® origittated 
with the people of Kansas Territory. The 
have adopted and ratified the same twigg by a 
direct vote, and also indirectly through two eléc- 
tions of State officers and members of the State 
Legislature. Yet it has pleased the Adminis- 
tration to regard the whole proceeding revolu- 





Deats or Jupae Kixnicurt.—The Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Spy, of the 23d ultimo, announces 
the sudden death of the Hon. Thomas Kinni- 
catt, Judge of Probate for the county of Wor- 
cester. We knew him well, and lament his 
loss. He was a man of great uprightness and 
honor, full of kindness, a true Christian gentle- 
mgn. The Spy says; 

The estimation in which Judge Kinnicutt 
was held by his fellow-citigens ig indicated 
the various offices of trust and honor whic 
have been bestowed upon him. Among them 
are those of Selectman of the town, Represent- 
ative and Senator in the General Court, Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, Trustee of 
the State Lunatic Hospital, a Vice President of 
the Worcester County Institution of Savings, 
for a long period President of the Central Bank, 
and for several years past Judge of Probate for 

—an office which he has filled with 
great acceptance to the people. - ‘ : 

“In social life, Judge Kinnicutt was emi- 
nently courteous, polite, and’ affable, and in his 
family was most kind, indulgent, and affection- 
ate, appreciating justly his duties and responsi- 
, and fulfilling them with 


I might almost say, with a rush. 
about, and the low warring hum 
our ears, Flying 
eads, each light as 
glow-worms, spark- 
n a wonderful man- 
When one of them settled 
_the hideous sculp- 
: im, at the very least. 
in the forest, the dreadful stillness 
t to be drawing its breath 
and dropped its enormous | time, when the night wind swept 
t ’ top of it, bending down | the million-million leaves, § 
+ us; in curves like plumes of immense | surge of monkeys, travelling 


tionary.’ 

This Topeka Government, adhered to, with 
such treagonab\e pertinacity, is a Government 
in direct opposition to the existing Government 
prescribed and recognised by Congress. 

It is a usurpation of the same character as 


e the Pirate Captain, branches and trunks rang out suddenly with a 
lndh theewch crew, followed the | crash, as if the great ruins about us were aplit- 
left hana rough a doorway, leading off to the | ting into pieces ; sometimes, when the silence 
backs to the por-| was at ite deepest—when eyen the tread of the 











bilities as its head 


State of the Union to undertake to establish a 
separate Government within its limits, for the 
purpose of redressing any grievance, real or im. 
aginary, of which they might complain, agains’ 
the legitimate State Government. 
Such a principle, if carried into execution, 
would destroy all lawful authority, and produce 
universal anarchy. 

rom this statement of facts, the reason be- 
comes palpable why the enemies of the Gov- 
ernment authorized by Congress have refused 
to vote for delegates to the Kansas Constitu- 
tional Convention, and also, afterwards, onthe 
question of Slavery, submitted by it to the 
people. It is because they have ever refused to 
Sanction or recognise any other Constitution 
than that framed at Topeka. Had the whole 
Lecompton Constitution been submitted to the 
people, the adherents of this organization would 
doubtless have voted against it, because (if 
successful) they would thus have removed an 
obstacle out of the way of their own revolution- 
ary Constitution. They would have done this, 
not upon a consideration of the merits of the 
whole or any part of the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, but simply because they have ever resisted 
the authority of the Government authorized by 
Congress, from which it emanated. 

Such being the unfortunate condition of 
affairs in the Territory, what was the right, as 
well as the duty, of the. law-abiding people? 
Were they silently and patiently to submit to 
the Topeka usurpation, or adopt the necessary 
measures to establish a Constitution under the 
authority of the organic law of Congress? 

That this law recognised the right of the 
people of the Territory, without any enabling 
act from Congress, to form a State Conatitu- 
tion, is too clear for argument. For Congress 
“to leave the people of the Territory perfectly 
free,” in framing their Constitution, “to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States,” and then to say that they shal! 
not be permitted to proceed and frame a Con 
stitution in their own way, without an exprese 
authority from Congress, appears to be almost 
& contradiction in terms. It would be much 
more plausible to contend that Congress had 
no power to pass such an enabling act, than 
to argue that the people of a Territory might 
be kept out of the Union for an indefinite pe 
riod, and until it might please Congress to per 
mit them to exercise the right of self govern- 
ment. This would be to adopt, not “their own 
way,” but the way which Congress might pre- 
scribe. 

It is impossible that any people could have 
proceeded with more regularity in the forma- 
tion of a Constitution, than the people of Kan- 
sas have done. Jt was necessary first to ascer- 
tain whether it was the desire of the people to 
be relieved from their Territorial dependence, 
and establish a State Government. For this 
purpose, the Territorial Legislature, in 1855, 
passed a law, “for taking the sense of the 
people of this Territory upon the expediency o 
calling a Convention to form a State Gonatitu 
tion,” at the genera] election, io be held in Oc- 
tober, 1856. ‘Ihe “sense of the people” was 
accordingly taken, and they decided in favor of 
a Convention. It is true, that at this election 
the enemies of the Territorial Government did 
not vote, because they were then engaged at 
Topeka, without the slightest pretext of iawful 
authority, in framing & Constitution of their 
own, for the purpose of subverting the Territo- 
rial Government. 

In pursuance of this decision of the people 
n favor of a Convention, the Territorial Legis- 
iature, on the 27th day of February, 1857, 
passed an act for the election of delegates, on 
the third Monday of June, 1854, to frame a 
State Constitution. This law ig as fair in its 
provisions 98 any that ever passed a legislative 
body for a similar purpoge. The right of suf- 
frage at this election is clearly and justly de- 
fined. “Every bona fide inhabitant of the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas,” on the third Monday of June, 
the day of the election, who was a citizen of the 
United States, above the age of twenty-one, and 
had resided therein for three months previous 
to that date, was entitled to vote. In order to 
avoid all interference, from neighboring tates 
or Territories, with thy freedom and fairness ot 
the election, provision was made for the regis. 
try of the qualified voters; and in pursuance 
thereof, nine thousand two hundred and fifty- 
one voters were registered. Governor Walker 
did his whole duty in urging all the qualified 
citizens of Kansas to vote at this election. Jn 
his inaugyral addres, on the 27th of May last, 
he iniormed them that “ under our practice the 
preliminary act of framing a State Constitution 
is uniformly performed through the instrument. 
ality of a Convention of delegates chosen by the 
people themselves. That Convontion is now 
about to be elected by you, under the call of 
the Territorial Legislature, created and still 
recognised by the authority of Congrzss, aad 
clothed by it, in the gempreheusive language 
of the grgemiu law, with full power to make 
such an enactment. The Territorial Legisla- 
ture, then, in assembling this Convention, were 
fully sustained by the act of Congress; and the 
authority of the Convention is distinctly recog 
nised in my instructions from the Presideat o' 
the United States,” 

The Governor giso clearly and distinctly 
warns them what would be the consequences if 
they should not participate in the electicn 
“The people of Kansas, then, (he says,) are in 
vited by the highest aythority known to the 
Qonstitution to partivipate freely and fairly in 
the election of delegates to frame a Constitution 
and State Government. The law has performed 
its entire appropriate function when it extends 
to the people the right of suffrage; but it can- 
not compel the performance of that duty. 
Throughout our whole Unio, however, and 
wherever freo goyerament prevails, those who 
aljsiaia from the exercise of the right of suf 
frage, authorize those who do vote to act for 
them in that contingency; and the absentee 
are as much bound, under the law and Consti- 
tution, where there is no fraud o; violenge, by 
the act of the majority wf phose who do vote, ag 
if al} had participated in the election. Other. 
wisg, 4g voting must be voluntary, seli-govern- 
ment would be impracticable, and monarchy 
or despotism would remain as the only alter 
native.” 

It may algo be observed, that at this perioa, 
any hope, if such had existed, thgt the Tapeka 
Constitution moran ove be yecognised by on. 
gres3, must kaye been abandoned. Congress 
had adjourned on the 3d of March previous, 
having recognised the legal existence of the 
Territorial Legislature in a variety of forms, 
which I need not enumerate. Indeed, the 
Delegate elected to the House of Representa- 
tives, under a Territorial law, had been ad 
mitted to his seat, and had just cowpieted his 
term of service on the day ‘previous to my in- 
gnguyation. C 

his was the propitious moment for settling 
all difficulties in Kansas. This was the time 
for abandoning the revolutionary Topeka or- 
ganization, and for the enemies of the existing 
Government to conform to the laws, and to 
unite with ita frjonds in framing a State Consti- 
tution. Kut this they refused to do; and the 
consequences of their refusal to submit to inw 
ful authority, and vote at the gizetion af dele- 
gates, may yet prove to, be af 4 most deplorable 
cbaracter. Would that the respect for the law: 
of the land which go eminently distinguishe’ 
the men of the past generation could be re- 
vived! It isa disregard and violation of law 
which have for years kept the Territory o 
Kansas in a state of almost open rebellic,, 
against its Government, it is the gyme aniri 
which has “zoauced actual yekellion in Utah 
Should a general gpirit against its enforcemen 
prevail, thig will prove fatal to us as a nation. 
We acknowledge no master but the law; and 
should we cut loose from its restraints, and 
every one do what seemeth good in his own 
eyes, our case will indeed be hopeless. 

The enemieg of the Territorial Government 
determined still to resist the authority of Con. 
gress. They refused to vote for delegates tc 
the Convention; not because, from circum 
stances which I need not detail, there was an 
omission to register the comparatively few 
voters who were inhabitants of certain counties 
of Kansas in the early spring of 1857; but be- 





them—the stoyt vines and crogpers eupplied! strict fidelity. To them, who can estimate how it would be for a portion of tho people of any 


cause they had predetermined, at all hazards, 


to adhere to their revolutionary organization, 
and defeat the establishment of any other Con- 
stitution than that which they had framed at 
Topeka, The election was therefore suffere¢ 
to pass by default; but of this result the quali 
fied electors, who refused to vote, can neve 
justly complain. 


compton Convention, according to every prin 
ciple of constitutional law, was legally consti 
tuted, and was invested with power to frame a 
Constitution. 


has been invoked in favor of the enemies of 
law and order in Kansas. But in what manne: 
is popular sovereignty to be exercised in this 
country, if not through the instrumentality of 
established law? In certain small Republics 
of ancient times, the people did assemble in 
primary meetings, passed laws, and directed 
public affairs. our country this is mani- 
festly impossible. Popular sovereignty can be 
exercised here only through the ballot-box ; 
and if the people will refuse to exercise it in 
this manner, as they have done in Kansas at 
the election of delegates, it is not for them to 
complain that their rights have been violated. 


stituted, proceeded to frame a Constitution; and 
having completed their work, finally adjourned 
ou the 7th day of November last. They did 
not think proper to submit the whole of this 
Constitution to a popular vote; but they did 
submit the question whether Kansas should 
be a free or a slave State, to the people. This 
was the question which had convulsed the 
Union, and shaken it to its very centre. This 
was the question which had lighted up the 
flames of civil war in Kansas, and had produced 
dangerous sectional! parties throughout the Con- 


rivet the anxious attention of the people of the 





From this review it is manifest that the Le 


The sacred principle of popular sovereigni: 


The Kansas Convention, thus lawfully con- 


federacy. It was of a character go mount 
in respect to the condition of ome, as to 


whole country upon it, and it alone. No per- 
son thought of any other question. For my 
own part, when I instructed Governor Walker 
in general terms in favor of submitting the 








Constitution to the people, J had no object in 
view except the all-absorbing question of Sla- 
very. In what manner the people of Kansas 
might regulate their other concerns, was not a 
subject which attracted any attention. In fact, 
the general provisions of our recent State 
Constitutions, after an experience of gighty 
years, are so similar and so excellent, that it 
would be difficult to go far wrong at the present 
day in framing a new QOonatitution. 

I then believed, and still believe, that under 
the organic act the Kansas Convention were 
bound to submit this all-important question of 
Slavery to the people. It was never, however, 
my opiaion that, independently of this act, 
they would have been bound to submit any 
portion of the Constitution to a ular vote in 
order to give it validity, Hed J entertained 
such an opiniop, thig would have been in oppo- 
sition ta many precedents in our history, com- 
mencing in the very beat age of the Republic. 
It would have been in opposition to the princi- 
ple which pervades our institutions, and which 
is every day carried out into practice, that the 
people have the right ta delegate to representa- 
tives, chosen by themeelves, their sovereign 
power to frame Constitutions, enact laws, and 
perform many other important acts, without re- 
quiring that these should be subjected to their 
subsequent approbation. It would be a most 
inconvenient limitation of their own power, ira- 
posed by the people upon themaelves, to ex- 
clude them from exercising their sovereignty 
in avy lawiyi wauner they think proper, It is 
true that the people of Kansas might, if they 
had pleased, have required the Convention to 
submit the Constitution to a popular vote; but 
thia they have not done. The only remedy, 
therefore, in this case, is that which exists in 
all other similar cases. If the delegates who 
framed the Kansas Constitution have in any 
manner violated the will of their oegatituents, 
the people always possess the power to changg 
their Constitytion oy their laws aecording % 
theiy own pieagure. 

‘Fhe question of Slavery was submitted to an 
election of the people of Kansas, on the 21st of 
December last, in obedience to the mandate of 
the Cunstitution. Here again a fair opportu: 
nity was presented to the adherents of the To- 
peka Constitution, if they were the majority, 
to decide this exciting question “ in their own 
way,” and thus restore peace to the distracted 
Territory; but they again refused to exercise 
their right of popular sovereignty, and again 
suifered the election to pass by default. 

I heartily rejoice that a wiser and better 
spirit prevailed among a large majority of theag 
people on the first octar of January; and 
that they did, on that day, yate under the Le- 
compton Congtitytion yor a Governor and other 
Xtate officers, a member of Congress, and for 
members of the Legislature. This election 
was warmly contested by the parties, and a 
larger vote was polled than at any previoua 
election in the Territory. We may now rea- 
sonably hope that the revalytionary Topeka 
organization will he gpecdily and finally aban- 
doned ; and thig will go far towards the final 
settlement of the unhappy differences in Kan- 
sas. If frauds have heey committed at this 
election, either by one oy both parties, the 
Legislature and the people of Kansas, under 
their Constitution, will know how to redress 
themselves, and punish these detestable but 
too common crimes, without any outside inter, 
ference. 


The people of Kansag have then, “in their 
own way,” and j@ strict accordance with the 
organi¢ ach, framed a Constitution and State 
Wovarament; have submitted the all-important 
question of Slavery to the people, and have 
elected a Governor, a member to represent them 
in Congress, members of the State Legislature, 
and other State officers. They now ask admis- 
sion into the Union, under this Constitution, 
which is yepublican in its form. It is for Con- 
greas to decide whether they will admit or reject 
the State which has thus been created. For my 
own part, I am decidedly in favor of its admis- 
sion, and thus terminating the Kansas question, 
This will carry out the great principle of non- 
intervention recognised and sanctioned by the 
organic act, which declares, in express lan- 
guage, in favor of ‘tnon-intervention by Con- 
— with Slavery in the States or Territories,” 
eaving “the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States.” In this mggner, by 
localizing the question of Slayery, and confi- 
ning it to the people whom it immediately con- 
cerned, ot — expected that 
this question'would be banished from the Halls 
of Congress, where it has always exerted a 
baleful influence throughout the whole country. 

It is proper that I should briefly refer to the 
election held under an act of the Territorial 
Legislature, on the firat Monday of January last, 
on the Lecampton Constitution. This election 
waa held after the Territory had been prepared 
for admission into the Union as a sovereign 
State, and whea no authority existed in the 
Territorial Legislature which could possibly 
destroy ita existence or change its character. 
The election, which was peaceably conducted, 
under my instructions, involved a strange incon- 
sistency. A large majority of the peregng who 


voted against the Lecompton Constitution were, 
at the very same time <9q place, recognising 
ita valid existence jy the most solemn and au- 
thentic iganner, by voting under its provisions. 


1 have yet received no official information of 
the result of this election. 

As a question of expediency, after the right 
has been maintained, it may be wise to reflect 


upon the benefits to Kansas and to the whole 


country which would result from its immediate 


admission into the Unian, as well as the disas- 
ters which may follow its rejection. Domestic 


ce will be the happy co uence of its ad- 
po ; and that fine Stem, which has 
hitherto been torn by dissensions, will rapidly 
increase in population and wealth, and speed- 
ily realize the blessings and the comforts which 
follow in the train of agricultural and mechan- 
ical industry. The people will then be sover- 
eign, and can regulate their own affairs in their 
own way. Ifa majority of them desire to abol- 
ish domestic Slavery within the State, thero 1 


be forgotten that—ir. proportion to its 











no other possible mode by which this can be 
effected so speedily as 


The will of the majori 
sistible, when exprease 


fal manner. They can make and unmake Con- 
stitutions at pleasure. It would be absurd to 
say that her = im 
power, which the Cannot afterwards remove. I 
they could do this, they might tie their A 
— for . — - well as 
are fundamental principles of Amer; 

freedom, and are prc — 
form or other, by every State Constitution ; and 
if Congress, in the act of admission, should 
think proper to recognise them, I can perceive 
no objection to such a course. This has been 
done emphatically in the Constitution of Kan. 
sas. It declares, in the bill of rights, that “ all 
political power is inherent in the people, and 
all free Governments are founded on their au- 
thority and instituted for their benefit, and 
theretore they have at all times an inalienable 
and indefeasible right to alter, reform, or abol- 
ish, their form of Government, in such, manner 
as they may think proper.” The great State of 
New York is at this moment governed under a 
Constitution framed and established in direct 
Opposition to the mode prescribed by the pre- 
vious Constitution. If, therefore 
changing the Kansas Const‘ : 
1864 could by poss'+\; 
prohibition t> 
perio“, this prohibition would be wholly una- 
vailing. The Legislature already elected may, 
at its very first session, submit the question to 
a vote of the people, whether they will or wiil 
not have a Convention to amend their Constitu- 
tion, and adopt all necessary means for giving 
effect to the popular will. 


by prompt admission. 
y is supreme and irre- 
in an orderly and law- 


pose fetters upon their own 


for ten year, 


believe, in some 


the provision 
+ “ution after the year 
vulity be construed into a 
make a change previous to that 


It has been solemnly adjudged, by the high- 


est judicial tribunal known to our laws, that 
Slavery exists in Kansas by virtue of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Kansas is th«re- 
fore, at this moment, as much a slave Stute as 
Georgia or South Carolina. Without this, the 
equality of the sovereign States composing 
the Union would be violated, and the use and 
enjoyment of a Territory acquired by the com- 
mon treasure of all the States would be closed 
against the people and the property of nearly 
half the members of the Confederacy. Slavery 


can therefore never be prohibited in Kansas, 
except by means of « constitutional provision : 
and in no other manner can this be obtained 
80 promptly (if & majority of the people desire 
it) as by admitting it into the Union under its 
one a 

n the other hand, should Congr j 
the Constitution, under the idea of “affor = 
the disaffected in Kansas a third opportunity 
a peeling Slavery in the State, (which they 
might have done twice before, if in the major- 
ity,) no man can foretell the consequences. 
If Congress, for the sake of those men who 
refused to vote for delegates to the Convention, 
when they might haya excluded Slavery from. 
the Constitution, and who afterwards refused, to 
vote on the ist December last, when they 
might (as they claim) have stricken Slay ery from 
the Constitution, should now reject, the State. 
because Slavery remains in the Constitution, 
it is manifest that the agitation upon this dau. 
gerous subject will be renowed in a more alarm- — 
ing form than it has ever vet assumed. 

Every patriot ia the country had indulged 
the hope that the Kansas and Nebraska act 
would put a final end to the Slavery agitation, 
at least in Congress, which had for more ‘nan 


twenty years convulsed the country 0d en- 
dangered the Union. This act invo 
and fundamental principles, and, 
ried into effect, will settle the question. Should 
the agitation ba again reyived—should the peo- 


volved great 
if fairly car- 


ple of the sister States be again estranged from 
each other with, more than their former bitter. 
ness—thia will arise from a cause, so far as, 
the interests of Kansas are concerned, more 
trifling and insignificant than has ever stirred 
the elements of a great people into commotion. 
To the people of Kansas, the only practical dif: 
ference between admission or rejection dependa 
simply upon the fact, whether they can them- 
selves more speedily change the present Con- 
stitution, if it dees not accord with the will of 
the m ority, or frame a second Constitution 
to be submitted to Congress hereafter. Even 
if this were a question of mere expedieney, 
and not of right, the small difference of time, 
one way or the other, is of not the least im- 
portance, when contrasted with the evils which 
must necessarily result to the whole country 
from a revival of the Slavery agitation. 

In considering thia question, it should never 
insignif- 


icanee, let the decirion be what it, may, so far 


as it may affect the few thousand inhabitants 
of Kansas who have from th. 
ed the Constitution and thw laws—for this very 


@ beginning resist- 


reason the rejection <# the Constitution will be 


so much the move keenly felt by the people of 
fourteen of the States of this Union where Sla- 


very is recognised under the Constitution of the 
United States, 


Again, the speedy admiasion of Kansas into 


the Union would restore peace and quiet to the 
whole country. Already the affairs of this Ter- 
ritory have engrossed an undue proportion of 
public attention. They have sadly affected the 
friendly relations of the people of the Siates 
with each other, and alarmed the fears of pa- 
triots for the safety of the Union. Kansas ance 
admitted inte the Union, the excitement be- 
Gomes localized, and will soon die away for 
want of outside aliment. Then every difficulty 


will be settled at the ba!lot-box, 


Besides, and this is no trifling consideration, 
I shall then be enabled to withdraw the troops 
of the United States from Kansas, and employ 
them on branches of service where they are 
much needed. They have been kept there, on 
the earnest importunity of Governor Walker, 
to maintain the existence of the Territorial Gov- 
erument, and secure the execution of the laws. 
He considered that at least two thousand regular 


troops, under the command of Gen. Harney, 
were necessary for this purpose. Acting upon 
his reliable information, I have been obliged, 
in some degree, to interfere with the expedition 
to Utah, in order to keep down rebellion in 
Kansas. This has involved a very heavy ex- 
pense to the Government, Kansas once ad- 


mitted, it is believed <nere will no longer be 


any occasion there for troops of the United 
States. 


I heya thus performed my duty on this im- 
portant question, under a deep sense of my re- 
sponsibility to God and my country. My pub- 
lic life will terminate within a brief period; and 
I have no other object of earthly ambition than 
to leave my country in a peaceful and prosper- 
ous condition, and to live in the affections and 
respect of my countrymen. The dark and 


ominous clouds which now appear to be im- 


pending over the Union, I conscientiously be- 


lieve may be dissipated with honor ta every 
portion of it, by the admission of Kansas du- 
ring the present session of Congres; whereas, 
if she should be rejected, I greatly fear these 
clouds will become darker and more ominous 


than any which have yer yet threatened the 
Constitution and th.g Union. 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Wasarxeton, February 2, 1858, 





Among the deaths announced by the last 


steamer, was that of Reschid Pasha, one of the 


most eminent political servants of the Ottoman 


Empire. Hewasbornin 1802. He was twice 
ambassador to the Western Powers, and sever- 


al times held the appointment of Grand Vizier 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. His efforts 
were mostly directed to introducing civilization 
and reforms into Turkey, thereby drawing on 
himself a great amount of enmity. But hia 
ability made him necessary to the Government, 
and he was frequently in the cabinet, and rauch 
respected by the late and present Sultan. He 
was a very moral man, discounter.anced the 
Turkish habit of keeping @ harers, and was the 
hasband of one wife, by whoia he had a fam- 
ily. His chief fault wae, that he was too wild 


der-hearted, 2nd not sufficiently energet- 
ete oe trying times in which he lived, and 
the recklesa adventurers that ever surrounded 
the Court. He was of middle stature, had a 
handsome countenance, good eyes, and fine 
head, 
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The policy of the?Administration Party was 
to have the Lecompton Constitution, and the 
President’s message recommending its adop- 
tion, referred to the Committee on Territories. 
Tae arsumption is, that there should be no in- 
quiry beyond the Constitution itself—is it re- 
publican in form? As to the character of the 
Convention that formed it, the manner in which 
it was organized, its proceedings, the mode in 
which the Constitution was submitted, or 
the expression of the popular will concerning 
it—these were subjects with which Congress 
had nothing to do: the President and his sup- 
porters wanted no investigation! On the other 
hand, the Republicans and the supporters of Mr. 
Douglas insisted upon a full preliminary inves- 
tigation, so as to ascertain whether the Consti- 
tution was or was not a fair expression of the 
will of the people of the Territory. 

Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, who had the floor 
on the question of reference, hearing that Mr. 
Harris, of Illinois, intended to move a reference 
of all the papers to a celect committee, with in- 
structions to investigate and report, thought to 
to anticipate the movement, and keep the mes- 
sage under the control of the Party, by moving 
simply a reference to a select committee, omit- 
ting instructions—and by usage, too, be entitled 
to be appointed chairman. 

Mr. Harris, however, obtained the floor sub- 


gates thereof, and the papers accompanying 
the eame, be referred to # select committee of 
fifteen, to be appointed by the Speaker, ond 
that said committee be instructed to inquire 
into all the facts connected with the formation 
of eaid Constitution, and the laws under which 


the eame was originated, ard into all such facts | deny, point blank, that they sustain his aver- 


and proceedings as have transpired, since the 
fornation cf said Corstitution, having relation 
to the question of the prepriety of the admission 
of said Territory into the Union under said 
Constitution, and whether the same is accepta 
ble and eatisfactory to a majority of the legal 
voters of Kansas; and that said committee have 
power to send for persons ard papers.” 


And on this he demanded the previous ques- 


-tion, thus excluding all idle debate. Mr. Ste- 


phens, of Georgia, seemed to think this was 
taking them by surprise, and forthwith the Ad- 


COMPTON CONSTITUTION. 


The reader will not overlook the President’s 
Message, urging upon Congress the recognition 
of the Lecompton Constitution, and the admis- 
sion of Kansas into the Union under it. It has 
already undergone severe criticism in that body, 
and its misrepresentations will hardly deceive 
anybody, well-informed in relation to Kansas 
affairs, and disposed to do justice to its peo- 
ple. 

All that the President says of the rebellion 
of the Free State Party may be disposed of in 
a few words. The struggle in Kansas, he says, 
is between those who are loyal to “ the Territo- 
rial Government established by Congress,” avd 
those who are in rebellion against it. 

He devotes a column of the message to show 
that the Free State People of the Territory have 
not only rebelled, organized in warlike array 
against the “Government established by Con- 
gress,” but that they framed the Topeka Con- 
stitution, and have endeavored to establish an 
independent Government under it, in subver- 
sion of the existing Territorial organization. 
He adduces no new reasons in support of this 
position. He does nothing more than refer to 
facts already known and read of all men. We 
shall admit as genuine all that he quotes 
from Governor Walker’s correspondence about 
rebellion in the Territcry, all that he quotes from 


the first Territorial Legislature, elected by Mis- 
sourians, never acknowledged the validity of its 
acts, always declared their purpose to resist 
them: we shall admit all the quotations he 
makes, and all the facts he states, and then 


ment, that the Free State Party has been and 
is in a state of rebellion against “ the Govern- 
ment established by Congress ”—and that the 
Free State Party has organized an independ- 
ent Governmeut under the Topeka Constitu- 
sion, with a view to put it in operation—in sub- 
version of the legitimate Territorial Govern- 
ment, 

Take notice of the deceptive phraseology— 
“The Territorial Government established by 


ject, thus leaving it where it has always been, 


people of the Territory,” he says, “ without 
any enabling act from Congress, to form & State 
Constitution, is too clear for argument. For 
Congress ‘to leave the people of the Territory 
perfectly free’ in framing their Constitution, to 
‘form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States;” and then to say 
that they shall not be permitted to proceed and 
frame a Constitution in their own way, without 
an express authority from Congress, appears to 
be almost a contradiction in terms.” 

This is a specimen of the quibbling, special 
pleading, and perversion of truth, which char- 
acterize the whole message. The law to which 
he refers presents no such collocation of sen- 
tences or propositions as he represents. The 
first section, which contemplates the future or- 
ganization of States in the Territories, provides 
that they “shall be received into the Union 
with or without Slavery, as their Constitution 
may prescribe at the time of their admission ”— 
but it does not authorize the People or Territo- 
rial Legislature to form States; it does not 
prescribe the mode in which States are to be 
formed—it is absolutely silent upon the sub- 


at the discretion of Congress. 

Section fourteen of the same}‘act, without 
any reference to the organization of States in 
the Territories, deals with them simply in their 


people thereof perfectly free to form and regu- 
late their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States.”” The language applies to the 
Territory exclusively in its Territorial condi- 
tion. 

The first section, contemplating the future 
organization of States in the Territories, pro- 
vides, that when admitted as such, they shall 
be received with or without Slavery as their 
Constitution may prescribe. A similar provis- 
ion was incorporated in the bills organizing 
New Mexico and Utah. The fourteenth section, 
contemplating the Territories merely as such, 
provides, further, that while Territories, the 
People shall be left free to form and regulate 


6,712. Let us admit that Oxford, which has 
half a dozen houses, has twelve hundred votes— 
that not one of these votes for the Constitution 
was fraudulent. 

The Territorial Legislature, recognised by 
Mr. Buchanan, passed an act, whose validity 
and fairness nobody has questioned, submitting 
to the People the whole Constitution, for a pro 
and con. vote, on the 4th of January. The vote 
was taken, and the result officially announced— 
10,226 votes against the Constitution, 138 for 
it with Slavery, 24 for it without Slavery. In 
his instructions to acting Governor Denver, the 
President enjoins him to protect the voters at 
both the elections held on the 4th January, that 
for State officers ordered by the Convention, 
that on the Constitution ordered by the Legis- 
lature; and he adds, that the results would all 
doubtless be considered by Congress. We beg 
Congress, then, to consider that, allowing all 
the votes cast on the 21st December, for the 
Constitution, to be genuine, not ¢ne-fraudulent, 
still the votes against the Constitution on the 
4th January, at a lawful election, held in pur- 
suance of law, under the protection of Federal 
authorities, exceeded it by 3,5!4—subsequently 
increased by returns, made not in time to be 
counted, to over 4,000. But, we take only the 
returns officially authenticated, and find a ma- 


jority of 3,514 against the Constitution. Now, 


any man calling himself « Democrat, who votes 


cratic principles, is guilty of a gross injustice, 
is either a slave or a tyrant. 

We had intended to say more, but we have 
not room. 


PERIODICITY OF PRO-SLAVERY AGGRES- 
SIONS—ITS POLICY. 





It may be instructive to review the record of 
Congressional action on the Question of Slavery 
from the Thirty-first Congreze inclusive to the 
one now in session. 

The Thirty-first Congress came into ex- 
istence with the inanguration of President Tay- 
lor, on the 4th of March, 1849, and expired 
March 3, 1851. Its political construction was 
as follows: 


will rock the land like an earthquake—“ The 
Democracy,” the very agent of our power, may 
for a time be prostrated—but, this is the first 
session of the first Congress ; there will be an- 
other session, and another Congress, before the 
Presidential election ; having made this gain, 
we will rest—reaction will expend itself, in re- 
turning perhaps an adverse Congress—new is- 
sues will spring up—the Democracy, our faith- 
fal agent, will have time to recruit—Federal 
patronage will heal many bruises—the co.nmer- 
cial activities of the North will not permit the 
People to dwell perpetually on what cannot be 
undone—so that the new Presidential election 
may again put the power into our hands. 
September, 1850, the policy of the Ordinance 
of 1787 was abandoned ; May, 1854, the Mis- 
souri Compromise was repealed. 

This time, Reaction was more formidable and 
longer continued. An agitation against Slave- 
holding usurpation unprecedented in our hietory 
arose, followed by a political revolution, equal- 
ly unprecedented. Unfortunately it was coin- 
cident with an agitation of a very different char- 
acter, affecting alien and religious prejudices, 
and so mixed up with it in certain sections, that 
it was almost impossible to analyze the results. 
But, we are concerned chiefly with the effects 
upon the next, or Thirty-fourth Congress— 
1855-57. This stood as follows : 


One vacancy. 

In the Senate, the Slave Democracy derived 
accessions from Pro-Slavery Whigs; several 
Whigs became Know Nothings, or Americans ; 
in the House, the Slave Democracy stood 79, 
or fewer by 78 than in the last Congress, while 
the People had returned 116 members adverse 
to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the 
great majority of whom were Republicans. As 
might have been anticipated, no new scheme 
of aggression was broached in this Congress. 
The policy of the Slave Party was rather to con- 
ciliate, while holding on tenaciouely to all it had 
gained. It was not so easy, however, this time, 
to quiet the People. Border Ruffianism in Kan- 
sas ministered to their excitement, and the agi- 





as rather a cold piece of audacity and rascality 
for @ majority to pass a vote to enslave @ minor- 
ity, in a republican State of the Union, yet 
to these Virginians the process is a simple and 
praiseworthy one. 

Says the Richmond South, with a high degree 
of candor and philanthropy : 


“The neff step in the progress of reform is 
to provide measures for the extinction of the 
free-negro population. To this work the Legis- 
lature is already addressing itself with a zeal 
from which we would fain anticipate practical 
results. When such unanimity is exhibited in 
support of a policy, its accomplishment will 
scarcely be frustrated by a dispute over imma- 
terial details. : 

“The Legislature should sanction no scheme 
for the removal of free negroes from the State, 
except it make provisions for the ultimate ex- 
tinction of the entire population. We suggest 
no harsh or summary measure. We would re- 
spect the interests and feelings of the unfortunate 
class, as far as may consist with the welfare of 
the Commonwealth; and with that view we 
would prefer a plan of gradual deportation. At 
the same time, we would allow them the alter- 
native of voluntary euslavement. No doubt, a 
very large proportion of the free-negro popula- 
tion would accept the offer, rather than go into 
compulsory exile; and thus the slave labor of 
the State would receive a much-needed aug- 
mentation.” 

The next step will be to vote the enslavement 


of the poor white population. Will the great 


Debit and Credit. Translated from the German of Gus- 
tavus Freytag, by L.L.C. Witha Preface, by Chris- 
tian Charles Josias Bunsen, D. D., D.C. L., D. Ph. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853, 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 
The author of this novel, which belongs to 

that class of fictions which the French call 

genre, is an accomplished scholar—the editor 
of the Greuzbote, ( Border Messenger,) a journal 
of high popularity in Germany. His “ Soll und 

Haben,” the original of this translation, is stated 

by Chevalier Bunsen to be the most popular 

German novel of the age, having passed through 

8ix editions in two years. It has likewise been 

warmly commended by leading periodicals in 

England. The Letter and Preface by Bunsen 

will be read with interest, for the information 

given respecting the book and the topics men- 

tioned. He says of the book, “It reveals a 

state of the relations of the higher and of the 

middle classes of society in the eastern provin- 
ces of Prussia and the adjacent German and 

Slavonic countries, which are evidently con- 

nected with a general social movement pro- 

ceeding from irresistible realities, and in the 
main independent of local circumstances and 
of political events.” The remarks which Bun- 
sen makes respecting different novels, are worth 
reading. We cannot, however, agree with him 
in some of his judgmenis; and when he says 
of Hope’s Anastasius, that “the episodes, espe- 


For sale by 


Strange opinion. Has he forgotten the Heart 
of Mid Lothian, and numerous exquisite pic- 
tures of life in its most trying scenes, which 
have been painted with such a master hand by 
Scott? Vivid and exciting, beautifully eketch- 
ed as are the incidents to which he alludes, yet 
what is the hold they have fastened on the 
minds and hearts of readers, compared to his 
who will live down to all time as the mighty 
master of the North. We might also take ex- 
ceptions to some others of Bunsen’s expressed 
judgments, but it is only incidentally that we 
have occasion to allude tothem. Our business 
is more particularly with the novel itself, here 
before us. 


The scenes are laid in Prussia and Poland. 


and the New York Times reports the following 
opinions from him: 


‘“‘ Mr, Stanton, thinks that if the President 
makes the adoption of the Lecompton Conatitu- 
tion a party test, and uses his power and pat- 
ronage with a determined purpose to accom- 
plish that object, it may possibly be carried— 
but certainly vot without. But neither Calhoun 
nor the Pro-Slavery Legislature, to whom he 
will grant certificates, can return to Kansas, or 
exercise there any official functions. 

“The legal Pro-Slavery vote of the Territory 
Mr. S. computes at 2,000—to which may possi- 
bly be added 1,000 more, of persons living part 
of the time in Kansas aud part in Missouri. 
The Free State vote he estimates at from 12,000 
to 15,000, comprising the great mass of the 
population away from the border. Yet, up to 





the Government of the United Sta 
and solicited, was preferable 
war. This conduct, which sho 
friends and admirers, I am so 
from me only hatred and enmity, Cong i 
cies were hatched against my person and “ 
Government, and I was obliged at the aan 
time to defend myself against the attacks f 
enemies from without and enemies from within.” 
The friends of General Pillow will not be ar 
to acknowledge the testimony of an inter 
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THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRES 
FIRST SESSION, 


Tuesday, February 2, 1858, 
SENATE. 

Mr. Mason, from the Committee on Fore; 
Relations, reported a bill to indemnify * ca 
ter and owners of the Spanish brig Amistad and 
cargo, involving payment for allezed slaves, 

Mr. Seward, in behalf of Mr. Foot and him. 
self, submitted a minority report, stating that 
the claim, in their opinion, was not supported 
by facts or law. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the army bill, 

; Mr. Seward would vote for an increased force 
if he knew that the troops now in Kansas woul] 
be withdrawn, but he was unwilling to do g» 
without an announcement to that effect. He 
could not consent to have the army em. 
ployed to enforce a Constitution which 
majority of the people of Kansas reject 
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a large 


. . C u- 
gress must pass bills paying the army, and be 


ployed so long as necessary 
and then disbanded, 

Mr. Hale had listened with extre 
appointment, and mortification, to the speech 
of the Senator, equal to that with which ten 
years ago he had heard Daniel Webster put him. 
self at the feet of the slave power, to be used and 
spurned by them. Unless the Republican party 
take firm and decided ground against increase 
of the military power of the Government, they 
will go down, and ought to go down, and he 
would be the first to rally the people to repy. 
diate a party with great professions and his) 
principles, but wanting in courage to carry ont 
its measures. . 

Mr. Seward replied, by stating that his coun 
was influenced by a regard to the interest of the 
whole country. He knew nothing—cared noth. 
ing for party. He thought the mistake of Mr, 


for the purpose, 


me pain, dis. 
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and on the first motion to adjourn, cast 112 
votes, against 95 given for it. The struggle 
was continued, without debate, four or five 
hours, the yeas and nays being called times 
without number on all sorts of idle questions, 


have ever resisted the authority of the Govern. 
ment established by Congress.” The object is 
manifest—it is to impress the mind of the care- 
less reader with the idea that the Free State 
Party is in rebellion against the laws of Con. 


nised, to the People when they come to form a 
State Constitution! We have no patience 
with the want of candor and honesty betrayed 
by such trickery as this. The fourteenth sec- 
tion says nothing about “ framing their Consti- 


There were four vacancies at first, but they 
were 80 filled as to enable the Whigs to elect 
their Speaker. 

The great subject of discussion and action 
was the Slavery Question, as it affected the Ter- 


select as the Democratic standard-bearer a man 
who had not been mixed up in the controversy, 
and who, from his age and position, might in- 
gpire Conservative men at the North with con- 
fidence: accordingly, James Buchanan was fix- 


dle and lower ranks, which all have their 
representatives, are forcibly given. The au- 
thor does better, however, on German than 
American ground. Here he betrays ignorance, 
even of the geography of these States. His 


The fate of the Lecompton Constitution in 
Congress cannot be stated as yet with any de- 
gree of certainty. The President, of course, 
expects that it will go through, or at least wil: 


another year, nineteen to fifteen. 

A message was received from the President, 
transmitting the Lecompton Constitution, which 
was read. 

Mr. Bigler moved the printing of the message, 
and its reference to the Committee on Territo. 
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Midnight came, and still the voting” went on. 
Between one and two o’clock, an outbreak sud- 
denly occurred, which for a few moments threat- 
ened a general conflict. 

Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, passing down an 
aisle on the Administration cide of the House, 
hearing General Quitman, of Mississippi, an- 
nounce his desire to offer a proposition, cried 
out, “I object.” Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, 
who was near him, said to’";him, “Go to your 
own side of the House, and object. Mr. Grow 
replied—“ This is a free hall, and I shall object 
wherever I please ”—and he passed on to the 
area before the Speaker’s chair. Here he was 
met by Mr. Keitt, who ‘had passed down an- 
other aisle, and whe fasked him, “what he 
meant by such an answer.” “Just what 1 
said,” replied Mr. Grow; “ this is’a free hall, 
and I shall object wherever I please.” “ T’il 
let you know,” said Mr. Keitt, trying to take 
Mr. Grow by the throat. Mr. Grow struck his 
hand up, but Mr. Keitt repeated—* I’ll let you 
know, you Black Republican puppy ”—“ and 
I will let you know,” said Mr. Grow, “ that no 


rency to the assumption. 

Let us understand the matter. If by the 
Territorial “ Government” be meant the Legis” 
lative department, as well as the Executive and 
Judicial departments, it is ridiculous to say 
that the Government is established by Con- 
gress—Congress has nothing to do with the 
election of the Legislature, or the appointment 
of the Governor and Judges. The People elect 
the former; the President appoints the latter. 
The phraseology used by the President is with- 
out meaning, unless it refer alone to the Or 
ganic Act, constitutiag the Territory, and pro. 
viding the mode in which the Government shall 
be organized. This act the Free State Party 
has never resisted, never disregarded, never 
opposed. Nor has it resisted the Executive or 
Judicial officers appointed by the Federal Ex- 
ecutive, nor intimated at any time a purpose 
to do so. Governor Walker brings no accusa- 
tion of the kind against them—the President 
can lay his finger upon no shred of evidence 
to sustain such an accusation; nor does he 
pretend todo so. The sum and substance of 
the rebellion of the Free State Party is, that it 


the section, and the interpolation of the Presi- 
dent, in brackets : 

“Tt being the true intent and meaning of 
this act not to legislate Slavery into any State 
or Territory, nor to exclude it therefrom, but 
to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, [‘in framing their Constitu- 
tion,’ James Buchanan,] subject ‘only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

And this dishonest interpolation he makes, so 
as to change radically the meaning of the Law, 
for the purpose of sustaining his absurd and 
groundless assumption, that the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act is an enabling act—to such an ex- 
tent, too, that Congress is precluded from any 
right to pass another enabling act! The Act 
is not an enabling act. The first section, which 
contemplates the organization of States, confers 
no authority upon People or Legislatures to 
form them ; and the fourteenth section refers 
exclusively to the authority of the People to 
regulate their domestic institutions in a Terri- 
torial Constitution. The Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, therefore, admitting that the Legislature 


tion of General Taylor being adverse to the 
policy of the Slavery Propaganda. His death, 
followed by the accession of Mr. Fillmore, 
changed this preponderance, and determined 
the struggle against them. By the efforts of 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, enforced by 
the Fillmore Administration, a bill was passed 
for the reclamation of fugitives from labor, 


Free States, and the Territories were organized 
under laws which made no provision against 
the introduction of Slavery, but expressly pro- 
vided that when admitted as States they should 
be received, with or without Slavery, as they 
might elect. 

This legislation was a signal departure from 
the policy which had been pursued by the Gov- 
ernment from its foundation, was claimed as a 
triumph of the Slave Power, and condemned by 
the Public Opinion of the Free States, But the 
joint efforts of the Administration andof the lead 
ers of the Democratic and Whig parties in those 
States, appeased the popular discontent, and 
the masses of the People were induced to ac- 


odious to the majority of the People of the | 


of the right of the People of a Territory to ex- 
clude Slavery whenever they please—enlarging 
upon the practical working of such a doctrine 
in favor of Freedom. The Cincinnati platform 
contained a resolution, admitting of this con- 
struction, althongh an opposite interpretation 
might easily be put upon it in the South; and 
Mr. Buchanan, following this as bie model, ac- 
cevted the nomination in a letter, admitting of 
the same kind of double construction. The 
game, so adroitly played, succeeded. 
A Democratic Congress, so-called, was elect- 
ed, and James Buchanan became President. 
The People restored to full power the Party 
which had abandoned the Wilmot Proviso, en- 
acted the Fugitive Bill, repealed the Missouri 
Compromise—and the demagogues at the North 
assured them that Freedom was safe; the Pres- 
ident would stand by the cause of Popular 
Sovereignty in Kansas—that Territory, under 
his policy, would come in as a free State. 

He was inaugurated March 4, 1857, and the 
new Congress, which met the following Decem- 
ber, stood— 


reside here, at the age of fourteen, and who 
could not have spent as many more years here, 
& Yankee, is a great mistake. Fink is a char- 
acter in which the reader’s sympathies are 
strongly enlisted, and which very likely may 
have its counterpart in real life, but is an 
Americanized German only. Anton and Sa- 
bine are the persons around whom center the 
deepest sympathies. Lenoré is far less pleas- 
ing; and there are some unexplained incon- 
istencies in the condnat of Mr. Schréter. The 
Jews, Ehrenthal and Itzig, with Hippus, the 
prime villains, are base enough to set off any 
number of the better hearts which help to fill 
up the whole picture. The Count and Countess 
are strong contrasts, the former of whom can 
lay claim to little in the way of hearty well- 
wishing; and but for his connection with 
others, we might readily see him fully punished 
for his pride and ingratitude. We are glad to 
see, at last, Anton rewarded; and had the 
author, as seems at firat probable, united him 
to Lenoré, instead of Sabine, we should have 
demurred. There is graphic power in the 
various shifting scenes ; and the insurrection, 


yet come to a tie vote in the Senate. There 
are 62 Senators, all told, but two of them are 
absent. The Republicans muster 20 votes. 
Douglas, Stuart, and Broderick, who are cer- 
tain, make 23. This correspondent reckons 
Messrs. Pugh, Bell, Crittenden, Houston, and 
Thompson, as totally certain to vote against 
the swindle. This makes 28. There then re- 
main one American, and Mr. Pearce, of Mary- 
land, who are doubtful. Should they vote 
against the measure, the vote will be deter- 
mined by the Vice President. It is not im- 
possible that the Indiana Senators may be 
thrown out previous to the vote on the ques- 
tion, though it is not probable; and it is also 
possible that Minnesota and her two Senators 
may be admitted at once; if 80, two additional 
votes are gained in opposition to the Constitu- 
tion. It is thought by many persons that it is 
in the power of Mr. Douglas to kill the measure, 
if he exerts all his energies to that end. These 
are, however, speculations, and it is well to re- 
member that the influence of the Administra- 
tion is tremendous, and may overcome all ob- 


and incorrect history, from the beginning to the 
end, of the difficulties in Kanaas. Even from 
t he imperfect hearing of it as read by the clerk, 
he could see that it was inconsistent with it. 
self. The President recommended that Kan. 
sas be admitted under the Lecompton Consti- 
tution on the very ground of its violation of 
the will of the people, and of the Legislature 
which convenes under that Constitution which 
may provide for its change. And yet the au- 
thor of that declaration tells you that the elec- 
tion to determine whether the people would 
have the Constitution or not is a nullity. He 
takes the ground that the people have no au 
thority to prevent it from going into force 
and yet have the power, after it goes int 
force, to change it. Upon what principle ca 
such a doctrine be maintained? There was p 
usurpation in Kansas, further than that cor- 
mitted by the President and the army in tht 
Territory. The army had been employed thee 
without the authority of law, and he quotd 
from the record to prove the latter assertion. 
Mr. Toombs said, that but for the charactr 
of the assault which Mr. Trumbull thougt 
proper to make on the message, he would ha» 
been content to let it go to the country, and vi- 
dicate itself; but such had been the nature { 
that assault, that he felt it to be a duty to tab 
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proclaimed its purpose never to yield obedi- | it should recognise either, or whether it should 


him, and a second time tried to seize him by 
the throat; but this time Mr. Grow knocked 
him down. In an instant he was eurrounded by 
Southerners, and at the same moment, C. C. 
Washburn, E. B. Washburne, Mr. Potter of Wis- 
consin, and other Republican members, appre- 
hendirg that Grow would be injured, rushed to 
the rescue, and a conflict ensued, in which 
many hard knocks were given before it was un- 
derstood that it was the ot ject of several of the 
Southern men who interfered, to prevent, not 
invite, euch a controversy; and the Sergeant- 


ence tothem. ‘To represent this attitude of re- 
sistance to a gross usurpation in the Territory, 
as rebellion against “a Government establish- 
ed by Congress,” is to insult an intelligent 
Public. 

As to the Topeka Constitution and Govern- 
ment, we all know that they existed only on 
on paper. The men who organized them did 
not dream that they could have any validity, 
till recognised by Congress. ‘They knew that 
no Convention, whether originating with the 


pass an act providing for a Convention to form 
another Constitution, or forbear any action on 
the subject, is a matter for its sole discretion. 

In deciding the question, it ought to be gov- 
erned by something more weighty than quibbles 
and technicalities. Let us admit that the 
Legislature of Kansas was legitimate—that its 
acts were valid—that its law submitting the 
question of a Convention to the People was not 
proscriptive—that its provision for a Conven" 
tion was, on the whole, reasonable—that those 


terests of the Free States, suffered more than 
the Demoeratic, for its concessions to the de- 
mands of Slavery. The People of the Free 
States could not forget that the Fugitive Bill 
and the Compromise were the measures of a 
Whig Administration; while the Slaveholders 
saw that, although the measures of a Whig Ad- 
ministration, it was Democratic votes at last 
that secured their passage. 

The result appeared in the political complex. 
ion of thenext— Thirty-second—Congress, which 
stood as follows : 


A Slave Democratic majority of twelve in the 
Senate, seventeen in the House! 

Well—how did the Party, which the People 
delights to trust, keep faith with them? The 
constrained resignation of Governor Walker; 
the abrupt removal of Acting Governor Stan- 
ton; the recogaition of the Lecompton Fraud; 
the Message of the President to Congress, as- 
serting that Kansas to-day is as much a slave 
State as Georgia or South Carolina, denouncing 
the Free State Party as rebels, insisting upon 





the Administration on the Kansas question; 
and I know the fact to be that he has made 
the strongest addresses to the Southern portion 
of the Cabinet, to reconcile them to his views of 
compromise.” 


If this is true, the Administration will tri- 
umph. We don’t believe it. If Mr. Douglas 
makes war with Mr. Buchanan on this meas- 
ure fearlessly, he may succeed in killing it in 
the House. 

The correspondents of the Tribune and of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser concur in 


The Plant-Hunters, or Adventures among the Himalaya 
Mountains. By Captain Mayne Reid, author of “The 
Desert Home,” “The Young Yagers,” &c. With Ilus- 
trations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1858. 
by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 
One of those numerous little volumes which, 

formed somewhat on the plan of Robinson Cru- 

soe, have for their object the exhibition of a 

remote and comparatively unknown portion of 

the globe, in connection with the difficulties 
and dangers of adventure and individual inge- 
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the admission of Kansas under the Constitutia 
just transmitted. Adjourned. 





Wednesday, February 3, 1858. 
SENATE. 

An effort was made by Mr. Trumbull to dl 
up the disputed case involving the right of 
Messrs. Bright and Fitch to seats in that bov, 
as Senators from the State of Indiana. 

Mr. Bayard, the chairman of the Committe 
on the Judiciary, which had had the case unor 
consideration, stated that, though willing a fe 
days ago to raise this question, he was opposl 
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ed. The Opposition being more determined 
than ever to bring the House to action, the yeas 
and nays were called about a dozen times, and 
the Administration members began to grow 
weory. At last, Mr. Quitman’ proposed that the 
Houses acjourn over till Monday next, when the 
subject uader consideration should be resumed. 
and the vote ¢n the pending proposition be 
taken without deiay, debate, cr dilatory motion. 
This being agreeable to ‘he Republicans, and 
being understood to be agreed to by the Ad 
ministra:ion members, was promptiy 3ccepted 
by the Opposition, and at 6} o’clock, Saturas? 
morning, after a continuous session ‘of 184 
hours, the House adjourned till Monday. 

So much for the first struggle in the House 


State Constitution, aud the officers to act under 
it, and then memorialized Congress, praying 
that their acts might be sanctioned, and Kansas 
be admitted as a State under that form of Con- 
stitution. There was no rebellion in this, and 
the President knows it. 

The President next insists upon tke right of 
the People of Kansas to form a State Constitu- 
tion, in virtue of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
without any further enabling act; and that, 
having proceeded regularly, and formed a Con- 
stitution, republican in form, Congress is bound 
to recognise it, and receive them into the Un- 
joie The People of Kansas elected a Legisla- 
ture—thé Legislature submitted to them the 
question whether there should be a Convention 


that, in view of facts fully admitted by the Ad- 
ministration Party, facts officially authertica- 
ted, and denied by nobody, no Democrat can 
vote for the Lecompton Constitution without 
flazrant inconsistency, and no member of Con- 
gress, of whatever party or section, can vote for 
it, without a violation of the rights of a majority 
of the People of Kansas. 

What are these Facte ? 

1. The Constitution, although the Pro-Sla- 
very Democratic Party in Kansas sought 
power by pledging itself to the submission of 
the Constitution to the People, although the 
President openly committed himself to this 
just policy, although he admits in his message 
that be regretted that this policy had not been 


There was a lull in the political world. The 
supporters of Slavery deemed it prudent to for, 
bear agitation, to tranquillize the public mind, 
and to allow the so-called Democracy of the 
North time to consolidate its power, and enter 
into the struggle for the Presidency in 1852, 
without any embarraasing issues. So, nothing 
was done by the Thirty-second Congress to 
arouse excitement. 

The results are known. General Pierce was 
elected by an overwhelming majority, and the 
political composition of the Thirty-third Con- 
gress—1853-’55—showed how much confi- 
dence the People placed in the peaceable and 
patriotic purposes of the Party that elected 
him. It was classified as follows : 


The Slave Power struck the first blow in 
1850—the second in 1854—it has waited patient- 
ly, and has lifted its hand to strike another blow 
in 1858. And now, if Popular Sovereignty be 
trampled under foot in Kansas—if Freedom be 
put down there by Federal bayonets—if Kan- 
sas, as a slave State, with a slave Constitution, 
against the will of four-fifths of her people, be 
dragged into the Union, at the first session of 
the first Congress under the new Administra- 
tion, who are to be blamed? Who, but those, 
who, blind, etupid, and stiff-necked, will never 
learn? What was once the Democratic Party 
of the North has degenerated into a servile or- 
ganization, controlled by the Slave Interest. 
The best Democrats have abandoned it. Even 
Douglas, its idol and long time leader, is be- 


“ T am informed, on good authority, that one 
of the most distinguished of the Southern Sena- 
tors remarked, a few days since, to a Senator 
from a free State—in conversation, but not 
confidentially—that the South had no interest 
in Kansas, and cared nothing for it, but that 
they were convinced that the true interests of 
both North and South required a separation, 
and they were determined to bring it about. 

“Tam perfectly satisfied, from various consid- 
erations, that a dissolution of the Union is the 
real object aimed at under cover of zeal for the 
Lecompton Constitution. Senator Mason’s re- 
mark, in debate, refers to the project. There is 
@ systematic plan of operations already agreed 
upon, to be carried into operation upon the re- 
jection cf Kansas.” 

It seems to be generally conceded that cer- 
tain Southern members of Congress are bent 


& botanical one, to gather rare and unknown 
plants for the gardens and conservatories of 
England. A good deal of information is given, 
and in a pleasing way, reapectirg the plants 
and animals of India; and a variety of adven- 
tures occur, designed to bring out the skill and 
experience of the old hunter, as they proceed 
on their way. Finally they reach the moun- 
tains, and ascend, where at last among the 
rocks and glaciers, the deep ravines and preci- 
pices, they are shut off from return. Here 
they build a hut, and, with more than a month’s 
toil, a bridge one hundred feet long, and cross 
the chasm, only to find a greater one directly 
before them, wholly impassable. They return, 
and after numerous perils the story leaves them 


gument of Mr. Bayard, and thought that t 
very importance of the Kansas question w 
only an additional reason for passing upon tl 
claim of Senators to vote upon it. 

Mr. Bayard replied that, under ordinary ¢ 
cumstances, the argument of Mr. Trumbt 
might be valid; but in the case of the Indiai 
Senators, they had brought to the Senate th 
prima facie evidence of a legal election, au 
moreover, as he fully believed that the situ 
Senators, represented the public sentiment 
their State upon what he considered the vit 
subject of the session, he was unwilling to re 
sider the issue now made against them, Wi 
it was important that the voice of every Sta 
should be heard in that body. — 

Mr. Collamer confessed his entire inabily 
to appreciate the logic employed by Mr. Bayat, 
to justify a postponement of the question. t 
seemed to him a non sequitur, to assett t 
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with his history. Bating these defects, how- 
ever, and perhaps the air of the too marvellous 
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“ Premising that, after careful consideration, 
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Now, we say nothing Gr jhe subordinate prem. 
ises of the argument—nothing of the ille- 
gitimacy of the Legislature—nothing of the !=- 


security, and this provision was not submitted 
to the People—no mattcr how they voted on 
the other question, this provision remained in- 
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1853, the first Congress under his Administration 
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ceeded to deliver an elaborate speech in 
criticism of the President’s special message. 
He denied that the President’s statement of 
Kansas affairs was either complete or accurate. 
Considered as a history of events in Kansas, it 
was about as accurate as the bulletins of Na- 
poleon, detailing the progress of the grand army 
when in fall retreat from Moscow. mea 
Mr. Wileon then specified in detail the inci- 
dents which, 88 he thought, were of pablic no- 
toriety, in respect to the civil annals of this 
distracted Territory, whose Government, in the 
first instance, had been usurped by an invasion 
of nearly five thousand Missourians. The peo- 
Je of Kansas had sought to relieve themselves 
this great outrage by the voluntary forma- 
tion of the Topeka Constitution, but they had 
never sought to enforce any enactments passed 
under that organization, and were therefore 
not justly chargeable with rebellion against the 
Federal Goverrment. Self-respect, however, 
demanded that they should refuse to recognise 
laws enacted by an usurping Legislatare, forced 
upon them by the votes of an armed mob. 
The speaker proceeded to review the history 
of the late Constitutional Convention, and ex- 


"pressed surprise that the President should have 


cited only such portions of Governor Walker’s 
despatches as served to incriminate the Free 
State party, while the other statements and re- 
rts of this chosen witness are either wholly 
unnoticed or discredited. The Administration 
had quailed before the muttered wrath of the 
South, excited by the conduct of Governor 
Walker, who had heen assailed by public men 
and by public presses in that section, for an 
act co manifestly just and proper as the re- 
jection of the Johnson and McGee county 
auds. 
. He denied that the people of Kansas had 
had an opportunity, as stated by the President, 
to vote upon Slavery. The Lecompton Consti- 
tution, with the Slavery article inserted, was 
less objectionable to Anti-Slavery men than 
the same instrument with that article stricken 
out; for, in this latter case, Slavery was placed 
by the schedule forever beyond the civil author- 
ity of the people. The President, by his state- 
ment on this point, had insulted the intelligence 
of Congress and of the courtry. i 

Mr. Wilson expressed surprise at the quib- 
bling technicalities employed to gloss over the 
total absence of that popular support which, 
under institutions like ours, constitutes the 
gubstance of republican government. And 
this was done in the face of protests from Gov- 
ernor Reeder, Governor Geary, Governor Walk- 
er, and Secretary Stanton—men who, from 
their personal knowledge of Kansas affairs, one 
would suppose competent, even in the Presi- 
dent’s judgment, to give advice on the question 
of fact involved in the new issue now before 
Congres3. At any rate, it was left to the Senate 
to decide, by a vote upon his motion, whether it 
would examine or not into the frauds charged by 
Government officials to have been perpetrated 
at the late elections in Kansas; and, from the 
decision arrived at by the Senate upon this 
question, the country would be enabled to 
judge between those who coveted and those 
who opposed an investigation of the facts in- 
volved in the case. 

Mr. Brown, expressed his cordial concurrence 
with the special message of the President. It 
was rarely that he could find so much with 
which to agree in a paper of equal length. 

He designed to address himself chiefly to his 
political confederates, with the view of ascer- 
taining their duty in the present exigency. It 
had been understood, at the passage of the 





Kansas-Nebraska act, that the friends of that 
measure were pledged to vote for the admission 
of Kansas either a3 free or slave State, as 
the people might decide. This pledge had been 
reaffirmed at Cincinnati, in the platform of the 
Democratic party, and it now remained to be 
seen whether the contract was to be kept or 
broken, 

Slavery, he said, as everybody knows, lies 
at the bottom of the pending difficulty. Free 
States had always been admitted without con- 
test. It was only slave States which encounter- 
ed opposition, as was seen in the case of Mis- 
souri, Arkaneas, Florida, Texas, and now of 
Kaneas. Slavery had broken down the old 
Whig party, and had scattered the “ American ” 
almost before it was formed. The same causes 
which had worked the ruin of these political 
organizations were now threatening the dissolu- 
tion of the Democracy—a result which would 
array the North ard the South in compact ar- 
ray the one against the other. How long the 
Union would survive such a division of parties, 
it needed no prophetic vision to predict. 

Mr. Brown reviewed the various attempts 
which had heen made to compromise upon this 
exciting topic, as seen in 1820, 1850, and 1854. 
The compromises had all proved ineffectual 
sedatives to the Auti-Slavery excitement ; for 
now, less than three years since the last seda- 
tive was administered, the body politic is again 
attacked with a similar malady. For himself, 
he was opposed to all further compromises. 
He stood by the Kangas-Nebraska law as it is 
Written, and only asked of ita pledged support- 
ers to stand by their contract, without quib- 
bling and without evasion. 


He admitted there had been disturbances in 
Kansas, but they had been created by the 
threats and aggressions of the emigsaries sent 
out by the New England Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety, who had sought, by a bold coup de main, 
to possess themselves of the Territory. 


The people of the Territory had instructed 
their representatives to call a Convention for 
the formation of a State Constitution, and the 
mode prescribed for the election of delegates 
was as fair as could have been devised. 


_ The Convention met and formed a Constitu- 
tion, which, as ratified by the people, establish- 
@s Slavery. At this point it is that the author 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill interposes an ob- 
jection to the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton instrument. And on what grounds? 
Because a majority of the people of Kansas 
have not voted upon it, when, ag everybody 
knows, they refused to vote at the times and 
places prescribed by law. If it is because cer- 
tain delegates violated their pledges to submit 
the Constitution to the people, it is sufficient 
to say that this is a matter which lies between 
the delegate and his constituent. If it is be- 
cause it was required of voters on the Coustitu- 


tion to swear (when challenged) to 
Constitution, po be ee 


It it cnly remains to say, that the re- 

quirement was not only just, but necessary, in 
view of the rebellious character of the Free 
~~ _~. 
_ At this point, Mr. Bro 

dint re wn gave way for a mo- 

HOUSE. 

Reports were made from various commit- 
tees. Amongst them was a bill frora the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, making appro- 
Priations for the support of the army ; also, a 
“port froin the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

‘approving the conduct of Com. Paulding, 
and declaring that in the capture of Walker he 
ns his instructions. A minority report 

48 made, approving of his conduct. A bill 
p® Teported, from the Committee on Invalid 
ey Providing for the payment of pen- 
eI to the officers and soldiers of the war of 
4, and of certain Indian wars of the same 
_— Considerable discusgion occurred on 

18 subject, incidentally, in the effort of the 
Chairman to fix a day for its consideration. 
te member wished to impress upon the House 
© importance and magnitude of this meas- 
ure, by stating that it would require annually 
€ sum of at least ten millions of dollars, An- 
other declared that he cared not whether it 
— Tequire ten or twenty millions; it was 
to those who served their country in its hour 
*t need, and ought to be adopted whilst the 

heliciaries were yet spared to enjoy the pit- 
‘ance. Judging from the zeal with which the 
Project is pressed from various quarters, its 
Passage is rendered probable at no distant day, 
at least by the House. 

The report of the Committee on Elections, 
on the case of contested election between Mr. 

*ment L. Vallandigham and Mr. Lewis D. 

‘ampbell, the sitting member from the third 
ct of Ohio, was taken up as the order of 
6 day. The contestant was allowed the priv- 

&¢ of the floor to discuss the merits of the 
uestion, if he thought proper. And Mr. Har- 
"&, of Illinois, (the chairman,) made an expo- 
Sition of the views of the committee in declining 
on ow further time to take evidence bearing 
nthe case. Mr. Gilmer of North Carolina, 
rs Mr. Washburn, of Maine, favored the ex- 

Usion, on the ground that the contestant had 
wh med all the time in taking hjs testimony, 
ereby the sitting member was deprived of 
bein portunity of taking any evidence before 

. called to attend to his duties in Congress. 
Pol athenye se of Kentucky, opposed the ex- 
had n, on the ground that the sitting member 
tinned ot neent The discussion was con- 
of met adjournment, by Mr. Boyce 
Ms, Phith arolina, Mr. Wilson of Indiana, and 


ps of Pennsylvania. 
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Thursday, February 4, 1858. 
SENATE. ay 
Mr. Jones presented a preamble and joint 
resolutions of the Legislature of Iowa, which 
were read. 

The resolutions are as follows : . 

Be it resolved, c., That our Senators in Con- 
ress be instructed and our Representatives 
requested to oppose the admission of Kansas 
as one of the States of our Union under the so- 
called Lecompton Constitution ; because, among 
other reasons, said Constitution was not sub- 
mitted by the Convention which framed it to 
a fair and honest vote of the people of the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas, for their ratification, 
Resolved, That we condemn the President of 
the United States, Senators in Congress, and 
all others in authority, under the Constitution 
of the United States, who have advised or con- 
sented to the admission of Kansas into the 
Union under the Lecompton Constitution. 
Resolved, That the terms of the pretended 
submission of the Lecompton Constitution to 
the people of Kansas Territory, employed in the 
schedule of said Constitution, viz: that the 
vote, if cast, must be for the Constitution, are 
an insult to common sense and an outrage on 
common honesty, and had their origin in a bold 
determination to thrust Slavery on Kansas, in 
opposition to the consent of the people of said 
Territory, and in violation of the spirit of our 
National Constitution. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be 
requested to resign, unless they can support the 
foregoing resolves, and vote as therein indi- 
cated. 

Mr. Jones desired that these resolves be laid 
on the table and printed. They had been passed 
by a strict party vote, every member of the 
Demotratic party voting against them, and 
every Republican in their favor. Whatever 
might be the feeling now of the majority in re- 
lation to the admission of Kansas under the Le- 
compton Constitution, when they came to un- 
derstand the whole subject as well as he did, 
he thought they would think with him. These 
resolutions condemned the President of the 
United States, Senators, and all others opposed 
to their own peculiar views ; but on the subject 
of Kansas his mind had been long made up, 
and on mature reflection. He would sustain 
the President and his Administration, refusing 
to obey any such instructions, unless much 
stronger reasons were given than any he had 
yet seen offered. 

The resolutions were laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Trumbull called up the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, on the claim of 
Senators Bright and Fitch to their seats. 

The report was read, and also the views of 
the minority. 

Mr. Trumbull denied the right of the sitting 
Senators to their seats and the legslity of their 
election. He moved to amend the report by 
striking out all after the word “ Resolved,” and 
to insert “ that the Senate do now proceed toa 
final determination of the right of the Hon. 
Graham N. Fitch and the Hon. Jesse D. Bright, 
claiming seats in this body.” 

Mr. Bayard made a brief rejoinder, and con- 
cludeded by moving to lay the subject on the 
table. 

On this question the yeas and nays were de- 
manded, and it was decided in the affirmative, 
by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Biggs, Bigler, Broderick, Brown, Cameron, 
Clay, Davis, Douglas, Evans, Green, Gwin, 
Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Tennes- 
see, Jones, Kennedy, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Sebas- 
tian, Slidell, Stuart, Toombs, Wright, and Yu- 
lee—29. 

Nays—Messrs. Chandler, Collamer, Critten- 
den, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Hale, Harlan, King, Seward, Simmons, 
Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—18. 

In the course of the debate on the subject, 
Mr. Trumbull thought no question more im- 
portant than that which concerned the integrity 
of the National Legislature, by which all other 
questions of Federal legislation were to be de- 
cided. He then proceeded to criticise the report 
of a majority of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
proposing to take testimony in Indiana with re- 
spect to the validity of the election by which 
Messrs. Bright and Fitch claim seat in the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Trumbull desired to know for what 
purpose such testimony was sought, and also 
what points were intended to be proven by it. 
The admitted facts of the case were such as no 
parol evidence could cure or alter, and on these 
admitted facts he was willing to rest the case 
against the claim of the sitting members, 

By the Constitution of Indiana, the Legisla- 
ture of that State consists of a Senate and 
House of Representatives, the former composed 
of fifty and the latter of one hundred members, 
of which two-thirds of each are necessary to 
Constitute a quorum. Without any joint reso- 
lution of the two bedies authorizing a joint 
convention of the members of both for the 
choice of Senators, sixty-two members of the 
House of Representatives (less than a quorum 
of that body) had met, in company with twenty- 
four members of the Senate, (less than even a 
majority of that branch of the Legislature,) and 
had proceeded to the election of Senators of 
the United States. These facts were admitted 
by the sitting members, and no evidence was 
needed with respect to collateral questions 
when such incurable defecis invalidated the 
election. If the Senate was prepared to de- 
clare that Senators thus elected were legally 
chosen, it was as competent to do so now as at 
any future day. No testimony could change 
the facts of the case. Why, then, was it at- 
tempted to keep the question open and unde- 
cided? He was glad that Mr. Bayard had the 
frankness to avow the reason; it was because 
the “important case” of Kansas was to be de- 
cided, and the votes of these Senators might 
be needed. Whether legally elected or not, it 
was assumed by Mr. Bayard that they repre- 
sented the public sentiment of their State with 
reference to this “vital question.” On what 
grounds this assumption was made, it passed 
his ability to discover, especially at a time 
when it was very doubtful whether the sitting 
Senators represented a majority of their own 
party in Indiana, to say nothing of public senti- 
ment among the people at large. Bat, admit- 
ting the assumption, is this, he asked, the vague 
and undefined tenure by which a Senator should 
hold his seat ? 

Kansas Affairs.—The Senate then resumed 
the consideration of the motion to refer the 
message of the President, transmitting the Le- 
compton Constitution, to the Committee on 
Territories. 

Mr. Douglas submitted the following resolu- 
tions for consideration : 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
furnish all the information within his posses- 
sion or control on the following points: 

1. The returns and votes for and against the 
Constitution, at an election held in the Terri- 
tory of Kansas in October, 1856. 

2. The census and registration of voters in 
the Territory of Kansas under the provisions 
of the act of said Legislature, passed in 1857, 
providing for the election of delegates, and 
assembling a Convention to frame a Constitu- 
tion. 

3. The returns of an election held in said 
Territory on the 21st of December, 1857, under 
the schedule of the Lecompton Constitution, 
upon the question of “Constitution with Sla- 
very,” or “Constitution without Slavery.” 

4. The returns of the election held in the 
Territory of Kansas on the 4th day of January, 
1858, under the authority of law passed by the 
Legislature of said Territory, submitting the 
Constitution framed by the Lecompton Conven- 
tion to a vote of the people for ratificatlon or 





rejection. 

5. The returns of the election held in said 
Territory on the 4th day of January, 1858, un- 
der the schedyle of the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, for Governor and other State officers, and 
for members of the Legislature, specifying the 
name of each officer to whom a certificate of 


votes cast snd counted for each candidate, and 
distinguishing between the votes returned with- 
in the time and in the mode provided in said 
schedule, and those returned subsequently and 
in other modes, and stating whether, at either 
of said elections, any returns of votes were re- 
jected in consequence of not having been re- 
turned in time'or to the right officer, or in 
proper form, or for any other cause, stating 
specifically for what cause. Sis 

§. All correspondence between any of the 
Executive Departments and Secretary, or Gov- 
ernor Denver, relating to Kangas affairs, and 
which has not heen communicated to the Sen- 

te 


Resolved, That if allthe information desired 
in the foregoing resolution is not now in posses. 
sion of the President or of any of the Executive 
Depastments, he is respectfully requested to 
give the proper orders and take the necessary 





steps to procure the same for the use of the 
Senate, 


election has been accorded, and the number of | H 


_ Mr Douglas asked its immediate considera- 
tion, desiring to have all the facts before the 
committee. 

Mr. Mason objected, which caused it to be 
laid over under the rule. 

Mr. Brown then rose and concluded his re- 
marks commenced yesterday; and the debate 
was continued by Messrs. Wilson, Green, Big- 
ler, Pugh, Douglas, Stuart, and others, until 5 
P. M., when the Senate adjourned to Monday. 

HOUSE. 

The principal part of the sitting was occupied 
in discussion as to the proper disposition of Mr. 
J. D. Williamson, for his contumacy in not 
obeying the summons of the select committee 
appointed to examine the charge of corruption 
in the use of money to secure the passage of 
certain features of the last tariff act. The wit- 
ness had put in his answer in writing, stating 
his reasons for not appearing, and denying the 
authority of the House to question him upon 
matters pertaining to his private business. 

After propositions by Mr. Stanton, chairman 
of the committee, and other members, it was 
announced that Mr. Williamson was willing to 
withdraw his answer, smend it, and to respond 
to all questions which might be legally and 
properly proposed to him. 

Thereupon, on motion of Mr. Stephens, of 
Georgia, the request of the witness was grant- 
ed, and time allowed him until one o’clock the 
next day to prepare his amended answer. 

The consideration of the bill reported by Mr. 
Savage, of Tennessee, from the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, to grant pensions to the sol- 
diers of the war of 1812, and of the Indian wars 
of that period, was postponed to the 24th inst. 

The contested election case from Ohio was 
further considered, and Mr. Marshall, of Ky., 
gave his views at some length in favor of the 
application of the sitting member for further 
time to take testimony. The House, sitting as 
judges, should at least allow the latitude which 
a court of law never denied. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, opposed the prop- 
osition for further time, on the ground that the 
sitting member had acted discourteously to- 
wards the contestant in the commencement, 
and only desired delay. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, moved to amend 
the resolution of the committee by the one re- 
ported from the minority, granting the time 
desired to take further testimony. 

Pending this motion, the House adjourned. 


Friday, February 5, 1858. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


HOUSE. 

The Ohio Contested Election.—The report of 
the Committee on Elections on the Ohio con- 
tested election case was then taken up, the 
question being on the amendment offered by 
Mr. Washburn, of Maine, to substitute the res- 
olution reported by the minority for that of the 
majority. 

Mr. Washburn, being entitled to the floor, 
yielded to 

Mr. Gilmer, of North Carolina, who replied 
to the remarks of Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, 
and advocated the resolution for extension of 
time, as asked for by Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Harris, of Illinois, closed the debate, 
contending that Mr. Campbell had not present- 
ed a case sufficient to authorize the House in 
its discretion to grant further time. 

The amendment to substitute the resolotion 
of the minority was rejected—yeas 100, nays 
113. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the 
following resolution, reported by the majority 
of the committee : 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to allow 
farther time to take testimony in this case, as 
asked for by the sitting member. 

The resolution was adopted— yeas 114, 
nays 101. 

The Contumacious Witness.—The Speaker 
called attention to the response of J.D. 
Williamson, of New York, the witness before a 
select committee. 

The response was read. 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, said the witnsss had 
been before the select committee and had an- 
swered very promptly, and without hesitation 
or equivocation, every question propounded to 
him. The committee had no further business 
with him, that he knew of. 

The witness was ordered to be discharged. 

The Lecompton Constitution.—The Speaker 
said the business next in order was the consid- 
eration of the President’s message transmitting 
the Constitution of Kansas, and the motions for 
= reference, upon which Mr. Grow had the 

oor. 

Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, said the President 
had sent to Congress a message recommending 
the admission of Kansas under the Constitution 
framed at Lecompton in November last. The 
first question for them to consider was, “Is the 
Constitution republican in form?” and the 
second, “ Doesit in its essential features meet the 
will and wishes of those who are to be affected 
by it?” The President had failed to send the 
vote of the people of Kansas on the Constitu- 
tion, so that they might judge in relation to the 
second question from the official record. In 
the case of Mininessota, he was content with 
merely transmitting the Constitution and the 
votes, without any recommendation ; butin the 
case of Kansas, without sending the facts, he 
had sent a message abounding in epithets and 
denunciations against a majority of the people 
of Kansas. 

Mr. Harris, of Illinois, here asked permis- 
sion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
modify the proposition made by him the other 
day, and upon that modification to make a 
brief explanation. 

Mr. Grow said he would yield for that pur- 

ose. 
. Mr. Harris said he would withdraw his 
amendment offered the other day to the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
Hughes.] His object in offering the amend- 
ment was to obtain certain information which 
the country required. 

There was a wide diversity of opinion in 
relation to the state of affairs in Kansas. Al- 
legations had been made of fraud, of corruption, 
of outrage, of infamy; and if these allegations 
were true, and they endorsed them by their 
action, they would become accessories after the 
fact. It was due to themselves, to their con- 
stituents, and to those who were to come after 
them, that the facts should be obtained in an 
authoritative form. What objection could there 
be to an inquiry into the facts? 

He proposed the following resolution as a 
distinct proposition ; 

Resolved, That the message of the President 
of the United States concerning the Constitu- 
tion framed at Lecompton, in the Territory of 
Kansas, by a Convention of delegates thereof, 
and the papers accompanying the same, be re- 
ferred to a select committee of fifteen members, 
to be appointed by the Speaker; and that said 
committee be instracted to inquire into all the 
facts connected with the formation of said Con- 
stitution, and the laws under which the same 
was originated, and into all such facts and pro- 
ceedings as have transpired siuce the forma- 

tion of said Constitution having relation to the 
question of the propriety of the admission of 
said Territory into the Union under said Con- 
stitution ; and whether the same is acceptable 
and satisfactory to a majority of the legal voters 
of Kansas ; and that said committee have power 
to send for persons and papers. 

The Speaker said the gentleman could only 
accomplish his purpose by moving it as an 
amendment to the resolution of the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. Harris had no doubt the Chair was right. 
He therefore offered his resolution as an amend- 
ment, and moved the previous question. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, hoped the House 
would vote down the previous question. He 
protested that such a course had never been 
taken before. If a majority were determined 
to farce this proposition, they ought at least to 
give the minority a hearing. 

Mr. Phelps, of Missouri, moved a call of the 
ouse. 

Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, moved 
that the House adjourn. 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, moved that 
when the House adjourn, it be to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, called for the yeas 
and nays on the last motion, which were order- 
ed, and the motion was lost—yeas 80, nays 120. 

The yeas and ngys were then taken on the 
motion to adjourn, and it was lost—yeas 95, 
nays 112, * 3 : 

The question then regurred on the motion for 
a call o eo 

Mr. Seward, of Georgia, moved that the 
House take a recess yntil 74 o’clock; which 
was ruled out of order. 

Mr. Bishop, of Connecticut, moved to adjourn 
over until Monday ; and the yeas and nays were 
ordered thereon. 

Mr. Reilly, of Pennsylvania, moved to amend 
by substituting acl: and the yeas and 





nays were ordered thereon, 


Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina. As we are 
getting into a snarl, I move that we adjourn. 

Mr. Houston, of Albama. As we are getting 
into a snarl, I call for the yeas and nays on 
that motion. S 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio: I think we can com- 
promige this matter, and I propose that these 
several motions be withdrawn, and we come to 
a direct vote upon the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Georgia and the pending amend- 
ments. [Laughter.| f 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, raised a question of 
order, that the motion to adjourn over having 
once been decided, could not again be enter- 
tained. , 

The Speaker said the question had been rais- 
ed before, and the House sustained his decision 
entertaining the motion. 

Mr. Stanton appealed, and called for the 
yeas and nays thereon. 

Mr. Seward, of Georgia, moved to lay the 
appeal on the table; and the yeas and nays 
were ordered thereon. 

Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, moved that he be ex- 
cused from voting on laying the appeal on the 
table; aud the yeas aud nays were orderd 
thereon. 

Mr. Trippe, of Georgia. Upon how many 
questions have the yeas and nays now been 
ordered? 

The Speaker. Only five. |Laughter.] 

It is needless to take up room with the friv- 
olous motions made by the Administration men 
to prevent the House from coming to a direct 
vote on the proposition of Mr. Harris. Find. 
ing themselves in the minority, they determined 
to bafile, by parliamentary expedients, an ex- 
pression of the will of the majority. 

The struggle continued till almost 14 o'clock. 
It was interrupted unexpectedly by a personal 
conflict, which seemed at first to be the opening 
of a general fight. In two minutes, however, 
order was restored, and the trial of endurance 
was protracted, the House maintaining good 
temper throughout. At last, after various prop- 
ositions, Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi, obtained 
leave to have the following resolution read for 
information : 

“ Resolved, That this House do now adjourn 
over until Monday next, when the subject under 
consideration shall be resumed, and a vote upon 
the pending proposition chall be taken without 
further delay, debate, or diliatory motions.” 

This being equivalent to a resolve to second 
the previous question, the Republican and 
Douglas members promptly accepted it ; and it 
was unanimously agreed to. The House then 
adjourned, at 6} o’clock on Saturday morning, 
until Monday. 


Monday, February 8, 1858. 
SENATE. 

In the Senate, the special order of the day, 
by previous appointment, waz the message of 
the President upon the application of Kansas 
for admission into the Union. 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, in an elaborate ar- 
gument, proceeded to analyze the various parts 
of the message, with the view of exposing its 
inconsistencies, omissions, and misrepresenta- 
tions. 

He alluded to the allegations by which the 
Free State party of Kansas are criminated 
throughout the message as rebels against law 
fal government, insomuch that among other 
reasons for invoking the consent of Congress 
to the admission of Kansas into the Union, the 
President states that in that event he will be 
able to withdraw the forces of the army now in 
that Territory, where their presence, as he al- 
leges, is made necessary by the rebellious 
spirit of the Free State men. As these men 
have now legal control of the Government of 
Kansas, Mr. Fessenden thought there was little 
need of keeping an army in Kansas to prevent 
them from overturning that Government. He 
denied that the Free State party had ever 
sought to overthrow the existing order of things 
in Kansas. They had never sought to enforce 
the establishment of their Topeka Constitution, 
which they presented to Congress purely as a 
petition for a redress of grievances. He was 
surprised that the President, in quoting Gov- 
ernor Walker as good authority enough to 
prove the rebellious character of the Free State 
men, had not accredited that witness in other 
portions of his testimony. Wholly ignoring 
the fact that the first Legislature of the Terri 
tory was forced upon the people of Kansas by 
an armed invasion, the President, said Mr. 
Fessenden, proceeds to state that the sense of 
the people was taken in favor of hclding a 
Convention to form a Constitution, but omitted 
to mention that the Free State men were re- 
pelled from the polls by atest oath. He (the 
President) alleges that the law providing for 
the election of delegates to the Convention was 
fair, but omits to state that in its execution 
nineteen counties were disfranchised. He af 
firms that the question of Slavery was submit- 
ted to the people, when he knows, or ought to 
know, that they only had to choose between 
two possible forms of a Constitution, each rec- 
ognising Slavery to a degree which makes it 
impossible to say which is the more Pro-Sla- 
very of the two. He argues that the people 
may change their Constitution if they do not 
like it, but neglects to say that the whole ma- 
chinery of the Government will be in the hands 
of the very men who have hitherto perpetrated 
the glaring frauds on the elective franchise in 
that Territory, and who, as they have establish- 
ed their domination by frauds, will be able to 
perpetuate it by the same means, 

The speaker then considered the argument 
founded on the “legality” of the proceedings 
had by the Convention. Whence, he argued, 
this legality? Where did the Convention find 
their authority to institute government? The 
President derives it from the organic act, but 
to do so is compelled to interpolate a clause 
which is not contained in that act, and which 
cannot be derived from its terms by any im- 
plication. The Lecompton Constitution had 
been twice proved odious to the people of 
Kansas—once by the Convention itself, in 
refusing to submit it to popular revision, be- 
cause assured of its rejection, and once by the 
people at the ballot-box, which, on the 4th of 
January, had spoken in unmistakable terms. 

Having argued against the validity of that 
Constitution on the ground of “ popular sover- 
eignty,” Mr. F. then proceeded to affirm his 
opposition to the same, for reasons growing 
out of the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
He had determined never to vote for the ad- 
mission of ary slave State formed from the 
Territory consecrated to Freedom by the sol- 
emn compact of 1820. 

At the close of his speech, an animated de- 
bate arose, in which Messrs, Benjamin, Clay, 
Seward, Hunter, Davis, Douglas, Fessenden, 
and others, participated, when the question was 
taken on Mr. Wilson’s amendment to the reso- 
lution of reference, instructing the committee 
to inquire intoall the circumstances of the forma- 
tion of the Lecompton Constitution. The yeas 
and nays being taken, the vote stogd— 

Yeas—Messrs. Broderick, Cameron, Chan- 
dler, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Dur- 
kee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, 
Harlan, King, Seward, Simmons, Stuart, Sam- 
ner, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—22. : 

Nays—Messrs. Bell, Benjamin, Biggs, Big- 
ler, Bright, Brown, Clay, Crittenden, Davis, 
Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Ham- 
mond, Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, of 
Tennessee, Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Se- 
bastian, Slidell, Toombs, Wright, and Yulee— 
28. . 

[It will be observed that the Know Nothing 
Senators generally voted with the Administra- 
tion men.| 
The motion to refer was then carried. 

Mr. Douglas then moved to take up his 
resolution ; when 

Mr. Mason moved that the Senate adjourn ; 
on which question the yeas and nays were de- 
manded, and it was decided in thé affirmative. 

The Senate accordingly adjourned, 

HOUSE. 

The Lecompton Constitution.—The Speaker 
stated that the first business in order was the 
call (by My. Harris, of ino] for the previous 

uestiqn on the seyeral propositions for refer- 
nee of the President's message trangmittiog 
the Lecompton Constitution. 

The propositioas pending were as follows: 

1. Motion by Mr. Siephens, 0. Georgia, that 
the message be referred to the Committee on 
Territories and printed. 

2. Resolution offered by Mr, Hughes, of In 
diana, as follows: 

Resolved, That the message of the President 
be referred to a select committee of thirteen. ' | 





3. Resolution offered by Mr. Harris, of Illi- 


nois, a8 an amendment to that of Mr. Hughe:. 

The previous question was seconded, 

. Mr. Houston, of Alabama, called for the yeag 
and nays on ordering the main question, which 
were ordered, and the main question was or- 
dered to be put—yeas 113, nays 107. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the 
motion by Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, to refer 
to the Committee cn Territories, which was 
lost—yeas 113, nays 114, 

The question recurred on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Harris, of Illinois, to the resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, and 
the yeas and nays were ordered thereon. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee, asked for a division 
of the question, but the Speaker ruled that it 
was not divisible. 

Mr. Savage, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 
whole subject on the table. 

Mr. Harris, of Illinois, inquired if that would 
be carrying out the agreement of Saturday 
morning, 

At the suggestion of Mr. Houston, of Ala- 
bama, and others, he withdrew the motion. 

Mr. Clark, of New York, asked to be excused 
from voting, on the ground that a vote in the 
affirmative would be inconsistent with the votes 
which he had already given, and that a vote in 
the negative would imply an unwillingness to 
have this matter investigated, which he believed 
the best interests of the country demanded. 
He desired an investigation to be had by the 
regular committee of the House. 

he House refused to excuse, him—yeas 89, 
nays 106. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on Mr. 
Harris’s amendment, and resulted as follows : 

-Yeas— Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, 
Bennett, Billinghurst, Bingham, Blair, Blise, 
Brayton, Buffiston, Burlingame, Burroughs, 
Campbell, Case, Chaffee, Chapman, Clark of 
Connecticut, Clawson, Clark B. Cochrane, 
Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cox, Cra- 
gin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis of Maryland, Davis 
of Indiana, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of 
Towa, Dawes, Dean, Dewart, Dick, Dodd, Dur 
fee, Edie, English, Farnsworth, Fenton, Foley, 
Foster, Giddings, Gilman, Gooch, Goodwin, 
Granger, Groesbeck, Grow, Hall of Ohio, Hall 
of Massachusetts, Harlan, Harris of Illinois, 
Haskin, Hickman, Hoard, Horton, Howard, 
Owen Jones, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, 
Kunkel, Lawrence, Leach, Leiter, Lovejoy, 
McKibbin, Marshall of Illinois, Montgomery, 
Morgan, Morrill, Morris of Pennsylvania, Mor- 
ris of Iilinois, Moree of Maine, Morse of New 
York, Mott, Murray, Niblack, Nichols, Olin, 
Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Pike, Potter, Pottle, 
Purviance, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Royce, 
Shaw of Illinois, Sherman of Ohio, Sherman 
of New York, Smith of Illinois, Spinner, Stan 
ton, Stewart of Pennsylvania, Tappan, Thayer, 
Thompson, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Wal- 
ton, Washburn of Wisconsin, Washburne of 
Illincie, Washburn of Maine, Wilson, and 
Wood—114. 

Nays—Messrs. Ahl, Anderson, Arnold, At- 
kins, Avery, Barksdale, Bishop, Bocock, Bowie, 
Boyce, Branch, Bryan, Burnett, Burns, Cas. 
kie, Clark of Missouri, Clay, Ciemens, Cling- 
man, Cobb, John Cochrane, Corning, Craig of 
Missouri, Craige of North Carolina, Crawford, 
Curry, Davidson, Davis of Mississippi, Dim 
mick, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, Eustia, 
Faulkner, Florence, Garneit, Gartrell, Gillis, 
Goode, Greenwood, Gregg, Hatch, Hawkins, 
Hill, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, Hauyler, 
Jackson, Jenkins, Jewett, Jones of Tennessee, 
J. Glancy Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Kunkel of 
Maryland, Lamar, Landy, Letcher, Maclay, 
McQueen, Marshall of Kentucky, Mason, May- 
nard, Miles, Miller, Milison, Moore, Pendleton, 
Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Powell, Quitman, 
Ready, Regan, Ricaud, Ruffin, Russell, San- 
didge, Savage, Scales, Scott, Searing, Seward, 
Shaw of North Carolina, Shorter, Sickles, Sin- 
gleton, Smith of Tennessee, Smith of Virginia, 
Stallworth, Stephens, Stevenson, Stewart of 
Maryland, Talbot, Taylor of New York, Tay- 
lor of Louisiana, Trippe, Underwood, Ward, 
Warren, Watkins, White, Whiteley, Winslow, 
Woodson, Wortendyke, Wright of Georgia, 
Wright of Tennessee, and Zollicoffer—111. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Harris, of Illinois, moved to reconsider 
the vote last taken, and to lay that motion on 
the table; and the latter motion prevailed—yeas 
115, nays 111. 

The question recurred upon the passage of 
the resolution offered’ by Mr. Hughes, as 
amended. 

Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina. If this 
is voted down, it will be competent to move to 
refer to the Committee of the Whole, will it 
not ? 

Voices. “ Order,” “ Order.” 

The yeas and nays were then taken, and the 
resolution, as amended, was adopted—yeas 
115, nays 111. 

Mr. Harris moved a reconsideration of the 
last vote, and that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table; which was agreed to without 
a division. 

Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, asked the in- 
dulgence of the House, to make a brief per- 
sonal explanation. He said: 

The House will remember that its proceed- 
ings during the session of Friday were broken 
by an unpleasant incident. It is due to fair 
dealing that I should assume upon this floor all 
responsibility for the violation of its order, its 
dignity, and its decorum. I was the aggress- 
or; and whatever of responsibility attaches to 
the act properly belongs to me alone. It is 
also due to justice that I should make whatever 
reparation is«in my power to the dignity and 
the decorum of the House thus violated. I do 
that in the expression of my profound regret 
at the occurrence. Personal collisions are al- 
ways unpleasant, very seldom excusable, rarely 
justifiable, never in a legislative body. I feel 
the full force of the responsibility which I as- 
sume in saying that I was the aggressor, and 
that the entire responsibility properly belongs 
to me. In this connection I have but one 
other remark to make; and that is, whether 
any blow was directed at me or not, ia more 
than I can say. I am at least utterly uncon- 
scious of having received it. With this expla- 
nation, sir, I part with the subject. 

Mr. Grow, of Pennaylvania. Mr. Speaker : 
I have been taught, from my childhood, that all 
fights among men are disgraceful to human 
nature and to a Christian community, and ¢s- 
pecially when they occur among the law-makerg 
of a people, in the midst of their deliberations, 
The judgment, sir, of my riper yeara has fully 
satisfied me that my education, in this respect 
at least, has been good and true. Yet, sir, the 
right of self-defence I recognise as one of the 
inalienable rights of man, to be exercised upon 
all occasions and under all circumstances where 
it is necessary to protect life or person; and, 
sir, at the last sitting of this House I found 
myself unexpectedly engaged, for the firat time 
in my life, in a pergonal conflict. To the 
House I tender most cheerfully whatever of 
apology is due for this violation of their order 
and decorum; and no one can regret more 
than myself that there should have been any 
occasion for a violation of either. 

At twenty minutes before three o’clock, the 
House adjourned. 





Washington, Feb. 5.—The Douglas Demo- 
crats and Hepublicans have had no formal con- 
ference as to the course they design pursuing 
on the Kansas question, nor, according to 
present indications, is it probable one will be 
held. The movement of Mr. Harris, of Lllinois, 
in the House, to refer the President’s message 
to a special committee, to be appointed by the 
Speaker, embodies the policy of the Douglas 
men. Should the resolution for that purpose 
be adopted, and the Speaker appoint a commit- 
tee unacceptable to the gnti-Lecompton Consti- 
tutign men, an gttempt, it is said, will be made 
to set it aside and elect one by ballot. 

The Republicans privately say, that they will 
support such a movement, with a view to se- 
cure the best attainable end, while their votes 
will be given in favor of the proposition to re- 
fer the question of the formation of 5 Qyastitu- 
tion to the people of F EnGag. ree 


New Jersey. 
The Assembly has passed the following Kan- 
gas resolutions, by a vote of 41 to 17: 
Resolved, That the Lecompton Convention, 
having refused to syomit the onstitution 
framed hy it io # yote of the people, for appro- 
val or rejection, acted in violation of the known 
will of the majority, and contrary to the spirit 
of the Kansas-Webreaky act. 

Resolved, That the Leeompton Constitution 
having been rejected by a large majority of the 
people of Kansas at an election recently held, 
at which the question of its adoption or rejec- 
tion was directly submitted to their vote, in the 
opinion of this Legislature, Kansas ought not 
to be admitted as a State under thot Coustitu- 
tion. . Ce ot x ‘ © ie 
_ Resgived, That the Governor be and is here- 
by requested to forward certified copies of these 








rezolutions to each of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congresa. 





| Iowa. 

The Dubuque Express (Dem.) states that the 
‘Democrats in the Legislature refused to cast 
their votes for Senator Jones, who supports the 
Lecompton Constitution, and voted for B. M. 
Samuels, 

Michigan. 

Detroit, Feb. 5.—The extraordinary session 
of the Michigan Legislature closed on the 3d 
instant. The swamp land, judicial, and loan 
bills, are among the important measures passed. 
Joint resolutions instructing our Representa- 
tives in Congress to vote for the homestead 
law, and certain harbor improvements, and op- 
pose the Lecompton Constitution and the fur- 
ther extension of Slavery, were also passed. 


Later from Europe. 


_ New York, Feb. 7—The steamer Arabia ar- 
rived here this evening, bringing Liverpool dates 
to the 23d. 

The Arago arrived out on the 2st ult. 

A week later advices from India had reach- 
ed England, but contained nothing important. 

Lord Elgin had sent an ultimatum to the 
Chinese, and had given them ten days for its 
consideration. 

The Emperor Napoleon had opened the 
French Legislative Assembly with a lengthy 
speech. He spoke of more repressive measures. 

Four Italians, chiefs in the recent conspiracy 
to assassinate the Emperor, were to be tried in 
January. 

Heavy commercial failures had occurred at 
Marseilles, including Messrs. Dulclos & Co., for 
£300,000 sterling. 


G{St. Louis, Feb. 5.—Leavenworth, Kansas, 
4 of the 30th ult. say that General Stick- 
ey, the commissioner appointed by the Presi- 
dent to audit the claims of citizens who have 
sustained losses during the Kansas difficulties, 
has allowed claims amounting to nearly 
$400,000. 

The Board of Commissioners, appointed by 
the Legislature, is now in session at Leaven- 
worth, engaged in taking testimony relative to 
the election frauds. 





Dr. Jackson, the elder, of Boston, meeting 
his old friend Josiah Quincy (both pact eighty 
years of age) on the sidewalk, accosted him 
with, Well, Mr. Quincy, how much longer do 
you intend to live?” “Till I send for a Doc- 
tor.” was the quick reply. “And when did 
you send for one last?” inquired Dr. Jackson. 
“Just eighty-six years ago!” answered Mr. 
Quincy, adding the precise date of his birth. 


The Friends’ Review (Philadelphia) publish- 
es the following passage of a private letter from 
John G. Whittier: 

“ All that the sacred word MotHer means, in 
its broadest, fullest significance, our dear 
mother was to us. A friend, helper, counsel- 
lor, companion—ever loving, gentle, and unself- 
ish. She was spared to us until in ker seventy- 
eighth year, and pas:ed away, after a sickness 


her faculties, in exceeding peace, and with an 
unshaken trust in the boundless mercy of our 
Lord. It was a beautiful and holy death-bed. 
Perfect love had cast out all fear.”’ 


A Mr. Smith, of Lauderdale county, Alabama, 
has introduced a bill into the Legislature of 
that State, making it unlawful to liberate slaves 
by last will and testament. Upon this, one of 
the Alabama papers comments as follows: 

“We hope the bill will pass, for a man who 
emancipates his slaves is not a true friend of 
the South; it is a virtual acknowledgment on 
his part that Slavery is wrong. If they can’t 
get that bill through, we hope they will pass 
one compelling all persons who liberate slaves 
to send them among the Abolitionists, instead 
of to Liberia. We believe in fighting the devil 
with fire.” 

The committee on banks in the Magsachu- 
setts Senate has made an able report on bank- 
ing and currency. The remedy for existing 
evils recommended by the committee is the 
enactment of a bill appended to their report, to 
prohibit the circulation of bank notes of a 
smaller denomination than five dollars, and to 
require the banks to have in specie one filth of 
the aggregate amount of their circulation and 
deposits. 

The accumulation of gold in the banks 
throughout the country since the panic is the 
most remarkable financial event of the time. 
The Philadelphia American says the aggre- 
gate is now, as made up from the returns near 
to January Ist, and since that time, fully eighty- 
five millions of dollars, or twenty-seven mil- 
lions more than at the Ist of January, 1857 ; 
then the total in all the banks of the United 
States, as made up at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was $58,350,000; now, exclusive of 
States reporting eight millions of specie in 
January, 1857, the footings are 76,500,000, all 
from recently-published returns. The returns 
not here included are not accessible at the 
moment, but we may be safe in supposing that 
an inerease rather than a deficiency in the 
specie totals has been realized there also. The 
whole probably exceedg $86,000,000 now held 
by the banks, exclusive of California—an in- 
crease of $28,000,000 on the high sum reached 
& year since, during a period of full prosperity 
in every department of business. 


An eminent French statistician states that 
the land and naval forces of the Kuropean 
armies number 2,800,000 sound, picked men, 
in the prime of their productive strength ; the 
annual outlay required to keep up these armies 
and the materiel of war is over $400,000,000, 
not including the value of land or buildings oc- 
cupied by fortifications, arsenals, hospitals, foun- 
deries, schools, &c., moderately estimated at 
$3,800,000,000, on which, at four per cent. 
interest, the yearly expense is more than 
$150,000,000. To this add the value of the labor 
which thege men would productively perform, 
which amounts to more than $156,000,000, and 
we have an annual war expense paid by 
European producers of nearly $800,000,000. 


By private advices from Nicaragua the 
Washington Star says it is satisfied of the 
entire untruthfulness of tho staries alieging the 
probability of the rejection by that Govern- 
ment of the Yrisarri treaty. The eause of the 
delay in its ratification is the simple fact that 
the Legislature of Nicaragua not being in ses- 
sion, it cannot be immediately ratified. The 
fact that the Legislature is very soon to meet 
is the only reason why President Martinez does 
not call a special session to that end. The 
approval of the treaty is unanimous through- 
outevery branch of the Nicaraguan Government. 


The Maylbora’ (Md.) Advocate notes the 
sale of twenty-three slaves, owned by the late 
Mary Berry. One man brought $1,205 another 
$1,180, and still another $1,005. A woman 
and child sold for $1,105 ;. a woman and three 
children for $1,430, and another woman and 
two children for $1,000. = 


Parson Brownlow, of the Knoxville Whig, 
felis rather a good story of John Mitchel, the 
Trish “ patriot,” who, in company with a Mr. 
Awan, publishes » paper in Knoxville, Tenn. 
They employ in their cffice a slave named Jor- 
dan, and the story runs thus: 

“Mr. Swan, in the presence of Mitchel, re- 
marked to Jordan, ‘ We (meaning himsgli gud 
Mitchel) have concluded to seepen the African 
slave trade, and fi}l the country with real ivory- 
tooth negroes from Congo; and, turning to Jor- 
dan, inguired, ‘How will ig do¥* Jordan 
scratched his head, and, after a moment’s re- 
flection, replied, ‘I think it would do fust rate, 
Maasa Billy, provided you drive away all dese 
yere Irish out of our country, back to whar dey 
came from, and give us de niggers in Qa 
place!’ ” i 

The Richmond izelégious Herald is respon- 
sible fax the following : t 
** Many years ago, a Baptist church in this 
State refused to furnish the statistics of itg 
membership to the District Association, ‘Fle 
ground of objection was, {Lat to send up these 
statistics wou!,, ve to commit the sin of which 
Ravia was guilty, in numbering the people }” 
~ It would be pleasant to know that aur breth- 
ren in Virginia weye equally 4s conscientious 
on every ofner gubject, 


Gen. Shields, formerly Senator from Illinois, 
and now from Minnesota, was @ volunteer in 
the Mexican war, and was left for dead in the 
battle of Cerro Gordo, being shot througa the 
body by an escopet ball. Ong of the soldiers in 
that battle wrote to the . Intelligencer, 
that when ke, with others, proceeded to raise 
Sata ap, he thus addressed them : 
ie ‘Men, I am of no further use to, my gountry! 
you are. Lay me down, and iet me die; I 
might as well die here as to, be taken off to die. 
You are all strong, able-bodied men, able to do 
your country some service; lay me down, and 
‘ do your duty.” 





of about three weeks, in the full possession of 


Mr. Speaker Orr is enforcing the rules of the 
House, excluding outsiders, and keeping in- 
siders on their good behaviour. If the members 


the hammer, and the “too much conversation 
in the Hall,” are repeated until they are still. 
He is also introducing reforms in the regula- 
tions of the building. All the officers of the 
House are strictly forbidden to keep those stim- 
ulants of patriotism and eloquence, which I am 
told could hitherto be found in many rooms, 
near the hall. Mr. Orr says he will immediate- 
ly discharge any officer who is too spirited in 
his attentions to members, There is a good 
chance to speculate in pocket flasks. Ale, 
however, is permitted at the fruit and cake 
stalls about the entrances, the Speaker having 
satisfied himself that it is not an intoxicating 
beverage. 





PREPARE FOR THE FALL ELECTIONS. 


The Republican Association of Washington 
have just completed arrangements for publish- 
ing and distributing Tracts, Essays, Speeches, 
bearing upon the important question now agita- 
ting the country. 

Most of the Speeches delivered in Congress 
during the present session by the Republican 
members, and also those that may hereafter be 
delivered, can be had, enveloped ard free of 
postage, at 75 cents per 100 for eight-page, 
‘and $1.25 per 100 for sixteen-page Speeches. 

They will also be directed, without additional 
expense, to such names as may be forwarded. 

Our Republican friends ought to take imme- 
diate steps to flood every Congressional district 
and especially districts now represented by 
Democrats, with these Speeches and Docu- 
ments. Address L. CLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association. 





Wistar’s Wild Cherry Balsam, a scientific 
combination of the active principle in the Wild 
Cherry Bark and Tar, is doing wonders in the 
way of alleviating all Lung diseases. It seems 


to cure those obstinate cases that nothing else 
will reach, 46 





WORKINGMEN’S LIBRARY. 


We understand that the citizens of Westfield, Hamilton 
Co., Indiana, have received some five hundred volumes 
of superior and excellent works, consisting of Biogra- 
phies, Histories, Political, Poetical, Religious, and Mis- 
cellaneous Volumes, with some excellent donations from 
Hon J. U. Pettit. This Library is principally a dona- 
tion from William McClure, of Mount Vernon, Indiana. 
The Library is open every day,over Talbot & White’s 
drug store. Terms of membership, one dollar 

L. R. BOWMAN, President. 
V. M. ARNET, Secretary. 
J. H. CLAMPITT, Librarian, 





MORE HOME TESTIMONY. 


Boston, April 18, 1852. 
No. 48 Union street. 

Dear Siz: Yourinvaluable medicine, I can truly say, 
has literally snatched me from the grave. Last July I 
was attacked by a sudden Cold, which resulted in a very 
severe Cough, with violent Pains in the Side and Chest. 
I became so much reduced, that my friends frankly told 
me thatI must die, At this crisis, I heard of Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, and immediately sent for a bottle, 
The effect produced was indeed wonderful. My physi- 
cian, one of the most respectable in Boston, who had pre- 
viously told me that a cure was hopeless, came in, and I 
informed him what I had taken. He examined the Bal- 
sam, and advised me to continue the use of it, since 
which time I have continued to improve daily ; and the 
same physician who had given me up, told me,a few 
days since, that I might yet live many years. 

Respectfully, MARY ROWE. 

Mr. Seru W. Fow eg. 

We can cheerfully testify to the truth of the abeve 
statement, Mrs. Rowe having been an inmate of our 
family. WILLIAM DENNET, 

MARTHA DENNET. 

I> None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 

wrapper. 46 








pa Sent Free to any Address. -@3a 


G. G. EVANS, 
PUBLISHER AND ORIGINATOR 


OF THE 


GIFT BOOK ENTERPRISE, 


Has just issued a complete Catalogue of NEW AND 
POPULAR BOOKS, embracing all the departments of 
Literature, which is mailed FREE to any part of the coun- 
try.. $500 worth of Gifts with each $1,000 worth of Books 
sold. All Books sold at Publishers’ lowest prices. New 
Books received as soon as issued. Liberal inducements 
to Country Agents. A Gift worth from 25 cents to $100 
will be delivered with each book sold at the time of sale. 

Orders from the country promptly filled, and the goods 
forwarded by express or mail on the same day the order 
is received. Address G. G. EVANS 
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SPEECH OF HON, PHILEMON BLISS, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 7, 1858. 





The House being in Committee of the Whole upon the 
President’s Message— 


Mr. BLISS spoke as follows : 


Since the last Congress, the country has been 
startled by a political opinion of our Supreme 
Court, known as the Dred Scott decision, that 
makes it doubtful whether we have not already 
relapsed into despotism. The President en- 
dorses it, and I am informed that the Depart- 
ments base their official action upon it, and it 
is for this I now and heye arraign it. The 
irregularity of that opinion; the absurdity of 
turning & wan aut of court for want of juriedic- 
tion, and then giving judgment against him on 
the meritg; the anomalous character of its 
reasoning ; its disregard of the rights of the 
States, the rights of man, and the truth of histo- 
ry; its reckless partisanship and eager malice— 
form the saddest chapter in modera jurispru- 
dence. I ordinarily feel hound to treat judicial 
opinions with respess, though they disagree with 
mine. Byt, while | remember that the mean- 
est tyrants the world has known have been the 
sworn expounders of the law, I can have no 
reverence for men merely as judges; and if 
they descend from their high calling as protect- 
ors of liberty and law, to become theiy betray- 
ers, their position shall not agreen their double 
treachery from jugt serutiny. 

This court ia itself a Demoeratic anomaly— 
a@ soleciam, as Jefferson called it. Its conduct 
has vindicated the Democratic principle, so 
strangely departed from in its organization ; 
and | hope for the co-operation of the Democ. 
racy here in support of the bill which I hope to 
introduce for the curtailment of its gvergrown 
powers. Without a show of yeason, in face of 
all law, all authority, q sectional, irresponsible 
body—a body blind with prejudice, if no worse, 
reproaenting nothing but a despotic interest, 
and gathered together, by long and careful 
labor and sifting, for the express purpose of 
serving that interest, trusting to their irrespon- 
sibility, and callous to the opinion cf mankind— 
this body, to the extent of its power, hag over- 
thrown the law of citizenship, and published 
pages of gross and illegal @icaa upon the law 
of Slavery. This degiaion and this dicéa have 
been tyiytaphgnily answered by the minority of 
thg court, and by distinguished citizens of the 
States; yet I feel impelled, as the Represent- 
ative of a people burning with a sense of out- 
raged justice, to enter their and my indignant 
protest. 

With the reproduction of the novelties of the 
bropegandiats to digest which, for the future 
shibboleth of the slave Democracy, was this 
dicta uttered, I shall not now meddle. I have 
before gouaidered these novelties ; I may do so 
again; but my object now is to examine, *., 
fully as your oppressive rales wil) perm ),, what 
I understand to be the decision gt the court. 
I feel especially ‘zapelled ¢o this course now, 
because some gentlemen seem fearful of being 
suspected of congern for the rights of blacks ; 
and the attention of others seems diverted from 
this insidious and most dangerous attack, by 


‘the enemy’s fresh attempts to enslave our own 


territories, a9 rob, to enslave those of our 
neighbors, 

nd in view of some disclaimers, here and 
elsewhere, upon one matter I wish to be dis- 
tinctly understood. Whatever my philosophy 
in regard to races, it has no business here. 
However I may deprecate the unwise efforts of 





for them, and in their own presence. But 
here, under the shadow of a despotic interest, 


get @ little noisy, the sharp-sounding raps of | b 





—_— 


a corporation, compared to which, a union of ell 
the banks in America, under a single direct- 
ory, condensed from a thousand Biddles, would 
@ but a gentle monster, where it so often 
frightens cowards and scourges slaves, I scorn 
to say or do aught that may imply a doubt of 
my living sympathy with the crushed subjects 
of its power, or with any who manfully with- 
stand it. AndTI pray not to be suspected of 
that spurious philanthropy, atheistic Christian- 
ity, or false Democracy, that is indifferent to 
the wrongs of any class. As a Christian, I be- 
lieve that God is our common Father; that 
“he has made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth;” that 
Christ is the elder brother as well of the Ethio- 
pian and Saxon as his own race, and that as we 
treat the least of these his brethren, we treat 
him. Asa Democrat, I believe in the equality 
of all men before the law, and that human 
tights pertain to human nature. As a legisla- 
tor, or dispenser of justice, so far from discrim- 
inating against the helpless and weak, if I found 
one man or class of men more helpless or 
more subject to popular prejudice, for his or 
their benefit alone would I favor class legisla- 
tio. or judicial leaning. The strong can pro- 
‘ect themselves; the weak need the prop, and 
the defenceless the shield. And when men 
‘ell me here, or through their co-workers in 
yonder vault, of the dependence of the Afrieo- 
American, or of the rapidly-increasing class of 
Africo-European blood, I would not hence for- 
bid him letters, forbid him property, forbid him 
all opportunity and manly motive, but would 
more sedulously guard his rights, more pa- 
tiently develop his manhood. Let the tyrant 
slander his victim, and excuse his tyranny by 
its own effects, but let no Christian or Demo- 
crat thus defile the inner sanctum of his faith. 

This court has undertaken to outlaw a large 
class of free American citizens. By its wicked 
edict they are, for the first time, turned out of 
the Federal courts; banished the public domain 
by denying pre-emptions ; robbed of their prop- 
erty in inventions by refusing patents; cut off 
from foreign travel, except as permanent wan- 
derers, without nationality; and deprived of 
every constitutional guarantee of personal 
rights. It has hardly been surpassed in atroci- 
ty since that celebrated revocation, consigning 
the Protestants of France to dunveons or exile 
or those black enactments outlawing the Catho 
lies of Ireland; and I thank God for putting it 
into the heads of the weak men who issued it, 
to attempt to justify their act, to lay bare their 
nakedness, that the shock given our moral sense 
by the edict itself may be averged by our con- 
tempt for its patent malice, and the weak and, 
far-fetched reasons which sustain it. 

We are told in substance, in this Cpinion 
that the descendants of African ela-vea canmeh 
be citizens of the United Statea, that though 
they may be citizens of each State, yet, by some 
unwritten understanding, they were intended to 
be excluded from tho operation of the Consti- 
tution of the United Statez; were not in that 
instrament referred to as either people or citi- 
zeng; and no State can make them general 
citizens. 

Passing for a time the falsehood of the as- 
sumed fact, I will first inquire into the nature 
of citizenship, and especially that of the United 
States, and the power of the States over it. 

_ Confusion in the meaning of the term citizen 
is often created by referring to its use in the 
old Republios. The words translated citizen 
were originally used to designate the privileged 
ichabitants of the chief city ar their imme- 
diate descendants. Aristotle, the apostle of 
conservative democracy, dctines a citizen to be 
one born of citizen parents, who has a right to 
participate in the judicial and executive part 
of government. He condemns their engaging 
in servilo employments ; “For,” says he, “ it is 
' impossible for one who lives the life of a me- 
; chanic, or hired servant, to practice a life of 
virtue.” (Aris. on Gov., b.3.) The citizens of 
the Grecian Republics were but a minority of 
the people of even the ruling city ; and though 
Rome greatly extended citizenship beyond the 
narrow bounds of Grecian policy, still, until 
long after the term ceased to have any pract: 
cal significance, it was confined to a very limit- 
ed class of the Roman people, ecarcely extend- 
ing beyond the walls of the city. True, within. 
the city, in the days of her earlier glory, Rome 
was liberal, conferring citizenship upou the 
emancipated slave as well as his maste:,, yet the 
civis of the Republic, as with the Creek polités, 
possessed rather the double siz nification of bur- 
gher in reference to the town, and elector in 
reference to the State, und is only rendered 
citizen from our “ant ef a corresponding word. 

But we uss ect the word in its legal Sense, a8 
one of aristocratic or municipal distinction, to 
designate the descendants of the original settlers 
of Boston or Jamestown, or any other oripival 
city, nor such other inhabit ints of the provinces 
as have acquired the “freedom of the city.” 
It no longer means electors, or those eprolled 
in the national or city guards, but is a sim- 
ple transfer of, or sxbstitute for, the word 
subject. By the Decturation of Independence, 
the subjects of King George became citizens cf 
the several States; so by the inauguration of 
the Krench Republic, les swjets of Louis became 
les citoyens of France. Though in common 
and loose language we all speak of electors 
merely as citizens, yet in the most liberal States 
all citizens—as women and children—are not 
electors, and gometimes aliens are made elect- 
ors. The terms are not at all synonymous or 
convertible, though closely connected. 

I speak not now of those native inher ottants 
subjected to servitude, and upon whose persons 
may be committed with impunity al] the crimes 
of the decalogue. Upon them, whether of Ea- 
ropean, Indian, or Africaa descent, society 
wages eternal war. They are constant prison- 
ers, grinding in the prison-house of bondage, 
and it mattew little, while thus subjected, 
whather we call them citizens or not. 

_ Bat, with this exception, if it be an exeep- 
tion, citizenship is opposed simply to alienage. 
As in monarchies, all persons are either sub- 
jects or aliens, so in cur Republic alll are either 
citizens or aliens. This idea of citizenship is 
the only one tangible, the only one that will 
stand a moment the test of criticism; and I 
defy gentlemen to give me a definition of the 
term that shall not embrace all the native and 
naturalized members of the community. It 
was the only idea known in our hetter days. 
Section two of article three, and zeetion eleven 
of the amendment to the Fedora! Constitution, 
speak of citizen and subject as convertible 
terms. By the Articles of Confederation, citi- 
zenship in the several States was exprer,sly 
granted to the “ free inhabitants ” of each State, 
and it will hardly be pretended that the boon 
would be extended to the natives, of other 
States beyond its enjoyment at bome, 

This idea is clearly statei hy €jjef Justice 
Gaston, in 5 Iredell, page 253. He says : 

“According to the laws of this State, all 

‘human beings withia it who are not slaves 
‘ fall within ong of tw, classes. Whatever dis- 
‘ tinctiong way have existed in the Roman laws 
‘ between citizeus and free inbabitants, they 
‘are unknowp to our institutions. Before our 
‘ Revolution, all free persons born within the 
‘ dominion of the King of Grest Britain, what- 
‘ ever their color or complexion, were native- 
‘born British subjects; those born out of hia 
‘ allegiance are aliens.” * * * 
“Upon the Revolution, no other change took 
‘ place in the laws of North Carolina than was 
‘ consequent on the transition from a colony 
‘ depondent on a European King, to free and 
‘sovereign State.” * * * “British sub- 
‘ jects in North Carolina kecame North Caro- 
‘lina freemen. Foreigners, until made mem- 
‘ bers of the State, remained aliens.” 

I might sontas my whole time in giving au- 
thorities and illustrations upon this point. 
Citizenship, as well as allegiance, is the inci- 
dent of birth, The few exceptions, as to chil- 
dren of foreign ministers or temporary sojourn- 
ers, but confirm the doctrine; and, indeed, 
until the interests of Slavery Gemanded a dif- 
ferent position, none other was thought of iv 
modern law. 

But except hy some act of the sovereign 
power, NO”.e but the native born can be citizens. 





some friends of Freedom, I reserve my censures | 8° 


The immigrant from Connecticut would be an 
alien in Ohio, and the Massachusetts trader 
enjoy none of the rights of citizens 10 Georgia, 
for the citizens of Ohio and the citizens of 
Georgia would be those only born therein. 
How, then, do immigrants from one State, or 
from foreign countries, become citizens ? 
Whence obtain they these “ privileges and im- 
munities?” Must each State pass naturalization 
laws; or is this matter provided for? The 
Constitution provides for both cases clearly 
and distinctly. The exclusive power to make 
rules for the naturalization of a:iens to all the 
States, is granted to Congress, so that, so far 
ag the foreign born are concerned, it alone can 
determine the manner 1n which they shall be- 
come citizens of the States. But though Con- 
ess has no jurisdiction over the citizenship 
of natives, yet for them, too, the provision 18 





equally specific. The citizens of each State 
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are expressly made citizens of all the States, 
or, which is the same thing, are entitled to all 
the “privileges and immunities” of citizens 
within them. Thus the whole ground is cover- 
ed, and no State naturalization becomes neces- 
sary. This would seem so plain that the “ way- 
faring man * * * need not err therein; 
yet this strange opinion, as if to keep up its 
departure from all show of reason and law, 
gravely pronounces that the clause to which I 
have referred does not “apply to @ person 
* who, being a citizen of a State, migrated to 
‘ another State,” (page 422 ;) that “the provis- 
‘ion is confined to citizens of a State who are 
‘ temporarily in another State, without taking 
‘up their residence therein.” If this be its 
construction, I beg to know, and I am interest- 
ed in knowing, how a native of Connecticut can 
become a citizen of Ohio. No other clause in 
the Constitution can have the effect to make 
him suck ; and if this does not, Ohio must act 
before he can be admitted to the privileges of 
Ohio citizenship. Supposing—vainly, as it 
would seem—that the Federal Constitution had 
decided that point, Ohio has made no provision 
on the subject; so that, were the Chief Justice 
himself to migrate to Ohio, and there com- 
menace suit in the Federal court against a citt- 
zen of Maryland, the fact that he was a native 
of Maryland, were his opinion law, would be a 
good plea to his allegation of Ohio citizenship. 
If not, I should like to have the error of the 
plea pointed out, and the process explained 
by which he became a citizen of Ohio. 

But the phrase “ citizen of the United States” 
is no less loosely used thar the term itself. It 
is not only employed to mean a person entitled 
to all the privileges of citizens in the several 
States—sometimes called a general citizen— 
but also to designate one as primarily a citizen 
of the Union, as a single consolidated Govern- 
ment. For the former case we have seen that 
the Constitution has made ample provision, by 
making every State citizen a general citizen. 
But, aa we go beyond that, we tread uncertain 
ground; and I know of no surer indication of 
our departure from the true idea of this Feder- 
ation, than the loose habit we all have of speak- 
ing of United States citizenship; and I claim 
no exemption from this indication of the seduc- 
tive influence of the pervading consolidation 
tendencies. We sometimes speak of persons 
s citizens of the United States, residing in a 
State, or of a double citizenship, held by each ; 
and in the case now under discussion, citizen- 
ship of the United States, instead of the State 
citizenship of the Constitution, is generally spo- 
ken of as giving jurisdiction to the Federal 
courts. 

That there is such a thing as citizenship of 
the United States, in some sense, is clear. The 
Constitution uses the term, but its meaning 
must be controlled by the constitutional relation 
of the States. I can find nothing in the Consti- 
tution, or in that relation, that gives color to 
the idea that there can be any such thing as 
United States citizenship, in itself considered ; 
that there can be a citizen of the United States 
who is not a citizen of a State, or a State citi- 
zen who is not also a citizen of the United 
States; or to the idea that the Federation can 
do anything whatever to constitute, direct, or 
control citizenship, except as to aliens. 

Of course, F speak not now of resident natives 
of the District of Columbia, or the Territories. 
They are outside the States, not provided for in 
the Coustitution, which was made for the States, 
and are citizens of the Union alone, because 
born within its general and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. 2 

Can it, then, be possible that this grand “Na- 
tional ” Government of ours is destitute of so 
important a power—the power to say who shall 
be its own citizens, its own people ?—that this 

ower is left to its constituent parts, sv to speak? 

hese are formidable questions to consolida- 
tionists, still more go to strangers to our system ; 
but to American Democrats the answer is easy. 
That the Federal Constitution, so far as it is an 
instrument of Government, is a grant by the 
people of the States of specific and clearly-de- 
fined powers, that there is no power where there 
is no grant, that none are given by implication 
except what are necessary to execute those ex- 
presaly granted, and that all otkers are reserved 
to the States and the people thereof, are the 
axioms of their creed. We search in vain for 
any general Federal authority over citizenehip, 
go that, even in the absence of the guarantee to 
the citizens of each State, we must inevitably 
find the power over this subject to be one of 
those reserved. The States, then, determine 
who are citizens ; and we mean by a citizen of 
the United States, simply a citizen of one of the 
States ; and when we describe @ person as & 
citizen of the United States, residing in a State, 
we use a phrase liable to misconatruction ; and 
when we speak of the double relation held by 
each citizen to his State and the United States, 
wo use language politically loose, unless we 
mean that the latter relation is held solely 
through and by virtue of the first. 

To the objection that the naturalization 
powers of Congress authorize a citizenship of 
the United States without reference to a State, 
I reply by denying the assumption. The peo- 
ple of the States, that the rule of naturalization 
might be uniform, authorized Congress to pre- 
scribe it, and nothing more. But gliens, nat- 
uralized under this rule, immediately became 
citizens of the State of their domicile; other- 
wise, how can they avail themselves of the 
guarantee of general citizenship ? 

The conclusion, then, is irresistible, this 
court to the contrary notwithstanding, that all 
“‘ the citizens of each State” are not only “ en- 
titled to the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several States,” but are, thereby, 
citizens of the United States. 

The folly of the main assumption of the 
court, that there exists in the States a class of 
native inhabitants who are uot and cannot 
become citizens, equally appears, whether we 
say that a State may make or unmake its 
citizens, or whether the condition of the native 
born is fixed. It is clear, that if any power can 
say what natives are citizens, it is the State 
alone; if no power, then the question must be 
decided by the general law, the Articles of 
Confederation, and the Constitution. By the 
first are included all the native born; by the 
second, the “free inhabitants” of the several 
States; and by the last, ail the citizens of the 
several States, which last provision must refer 
back to the firstand second. Thoge naturalized 
by the Articles of Confederation have all pass- 
ed away, so that if the States have no control 
over citizenship, we are driven to the general 
law, to the inevitable result of nativity. 

But the States do possess power over the 
subject. I will not say that they can unmake, 
80 to speak, a citizen; can change the fact of 
nativity, or its just effect, for I am no believer 
in a State’s omnipotence, nor will I advocate 
its power to do wrong; but to confer citizen- 
ship upon other than aliens, the States are 
clearly competent. They are competent, for 
they have never parted with the power, and all 
powers not delegated are reserved. They are 
competent, for from the begining they have 
conferred it without dispute ; and though bad 

recedents should be overruled, just ones are 
aw. Slaves, though natives, have not been re- 
garded as citizens; for, by a legal fiction, they 
are, while their status remains, alien enemies, 
and prisoners of war; and by the African code 
introduced with the ancestors of these pris- 
oners, they and the descendants of their women 
became slaves. This status and this fiction 
and this code yield to the breath of sovereignty ; 
and these quasi alien prigoners become native. 
born free citizens. 

The reasoning by which the court arrives at 
the impotency of the States in the premises is 
so brilliant, that I cannot refrain from giving 
it, as 8 specimen of the logic of this our infal- 
lible tribunal. The opinion says that, because 


this power over alienage, all powers not dele- 
gated are expressly reserved, and all 17s citi- 
wens are expressly made general citizens! I 
know not what deductions of reason may be 
clear to eyes filled with slave plantations—to 
eyes blinded by passion and interest; but if 
any schoolboy, on any other theme, should so 
boggle in logic, he would be at once promoted 
from the forum to the dunce-block. , 
But, suppose a State change this intention, 
if it ever existed: its general power over citizen- 
ship is clearly reserved, and, under the liberali- 
zing influence of Democracy and Christianity. 
it may abandon a = was always asham 
to put on the recerd. What is to hinder? But 
it has no power, says the Chief Justice, and 
Sor the reason that it has delegated to Congress 
the power to make rules of naturalization. 
Well, then, we must look to Congress to natu- 
ralize these persons. But Congress can only 
provide for the naturalization of aliens; and 
these persons are native born. And thus we 
have a “ description of persons’’ that can never 
be made citizens; and for the reason, that 
Congress may naturalize another description of 
persons! 
And is this the new phase of the doctrine of 
State Rights? I have looked with anxious 
attention for the protests of those who annually 
endorse the resolutions of 1798 against this last 
and boldest in this court's long series of at- 
tacks upon the sovereignty of the States. The 
power of the States over citizenship, as clearly 
reserved (with the exception named) as any 
power can be, and the rights of those citizens 
to general citizenship, guarantied as plainly as 
language can do it, are impudently denied, 
and by a reasoning that would disgrace a fresh- 
man. And yet these guardians of State sover- 
eignty—men boisterous in defence of a State’s 
right to oppress—clamorously echo the denial. 
The people of some of the States are believ- 
ed—lI wish there were no doubt of the fact—to 
be as earnestly devoted to justice, to the doc- 
trines of the Declaration, and the spirit of the 
Constitution, as others are supposed to be to 
their opposite. To render fruitless that devo- 
tion, State sovereignty, and with it the Conati- 
tution, must be overthrown. Well may the 
colored American view with vengeful joy the 
madness of his insane tormentors, as he sees 
them, in their eagerness to destroy every refuge 
from their hate, pull down upon their own 
heads the fair fabric of their own constitutional 
freedom ! 
Bat the doctrinal heresy of this opinion does 
not exceed its gross perversions of history. 
I do not now propose to wade through the mass 
of those perversions; to trace the garbled facts 
and false innuendoes ; the appeals to low preju- 
dice and despotic fears; the slanders of the great 
dead and the miserable reasoning (?) that per- 
vade it. With sorrowful emotions have I been 
through them all. And I have sometimes im- 
agined the shades of Jay aud of Marshall—men 
with whose national doctrines I have little 
sympathy, yet men who loved law and revered 
justice—to be sadly looking o’er with me the 
dirty page, wondering that they ever should 
have looked to irresponsible bodies as a check 
upon popular injustice. ; 
The main historical claim I alone have time 
to notice: “ When the Constitution was adopt- 
‘ ed,” says the syllabus, “they (free negroes) 
‘were not regarded in any of the States as 
‘ members of the community which constituted 
‘ the State, and were not numbered among its 
* * people or citizens.’ ” 
If this claim be true, it must be susceptible 
of the most unequivocal proof. Upon so im- 
portant a question, it will never do to admit a 
doubt. And the rule excluding these persons 
must have been clear and explicit; yet such 
explicit exclusion is not pretended. But the 
fact is sought to be established by a series of 
strained inferences and mere guesses. Resort 
is not had to the law and the testimony. Siat- 
utes, constitutions, records, are passed by as 
unworthy of attention; and the assumption of 
the exclusion is founded upon the fact alone 
that the ancestors of its subjects had been 
enslaved, and they themselves were sometimes 
unjustly treated—as though Governments had 
done anything else, in this world of ours, than 
oppress, directly or indirectly, one class or an- 
other of their citizens or subjects. 
This, then, is the proposition: “ that no per- 
‘ gon whose ancestors had been oppressed, and 
‘who was himself ill-treated by the colonists, 
* could have been numbered among the people 
‘ or citizens.” I would advise caution to those 
who propose to accept this proposition, a close 
examination of the genealogical tree, lest the 
conclusion might apply where least expected. 
But the great birth act of the Republic is in 
the way of the court, and the audacious sacri- 
‘ege with which that act is treated, I confess, 
surprises me. The great principles of justice 
and natural law upon which it was founded— 
those principles that alone redeemed our fa- 
thers from the charge of criminal rebellion— 
are limited to a race, to a mere fraction of the 
human family; and failing in argument to 
prove this limitation, the court magisterially 
pronounces it “too clear for dispute.’’ The 
idea, so sublime yet so simple, that the com- 
mon Father of mankind has endowed His chil- 
dren with rights which cannot be taken from 
them—the right to life and the right to liber- 
ty—this divine idea, the harmonic chain of hu- 
man society, before which our fathers bowed in 
humble contrition for their own inconsistency, 
yet in fervent hope for its fall realization, be- 
cause of this inconsistency, is shorn of its holi- 
ness, is made but the precept of tyranny. That 
Sentence, that has commanded the homage of 
mankind, this court would thus sneeringly ren- 
der: “ We hold these truths to be self-evident : 
‘ that the superior races, if born of free mothers, 
‘ are created equal; that they are endowed by 
‘their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
‘ that among them are life, liberty, and the pur- 
‘ suit of happiness; that to secure these rights 
‘ Governments are instituted, deriving their just 
‘ powers from the consent of such races, if free 
‘ and white, among the governed.” 
But our fathers deserve not this taunt. That 
they were not wholly consistent is too true— 
and what human institutions realize the ideal of 
those who are leading us onward and upward ?— 
but none were more keenly sensible than they 
of this inconsistency ; none could be more anx- 
ious to be redeemed from its charge; and not 
by apostacy to their sublime faith, but by 
““works meet for repentance.” We according- 
ly find the great and good among them anx- 
iously laboring to carry out the doctrines of the 
Deglaration, and as understood by them, not 
by this court. Franklin, Jay, Hamilton, and 
others, became officerg of societies for the abo- 
lition of Slavery and protegtion of the free. 
And to illustrate our own apostacy from these 
truths, in contrast with their former apprecia- 
tion, I ask attention to the fact that a recent 
officer of the same society of which Franklin 
was President, for pursuing itslegitimate work— 
a work that woye the brightest flowers in the 
chaplet on the brow of the philosopher—was 
illegally thrown into prison by a ederal judge, 
while his own State refused him protection, and 
his own city applauded the outrage! So Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, and all others whose 
names posterity holds in reverence, united in 
condemning Slavery, and especially as a glar- 
ing incgysistency with the principles of the 
Declaration. 
But, to be more specific; This court was 
forced to admit, and thereby admitted away its 
whole case, that al] who were citizens in the 
several States, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, became citizens of the United 
States. (Page 406.) So we have only to in- 
quire whether free blacks were then citizens in 
any of the States. 

I assert that the native born among them 
were then citizens in all the States, because— 

1. They were citizens by the general law, by 





the power to naturalize aliens is delegated to 
Congress, “it is very clear, therefore, that no 
* Btate can, by any act or law of its own, * * * 
* introduce anew member into the political com- 
* munity created by the Constitation,” If the 
“ new member ” means alien, the conclusion is 
very clear indeed, as well as undisputed; but 
close on the heels of this truism follows a non 
sequitur that puts all dialectics to blush. “ And 
for the same reason,” that is, the reason that 
she power to naturalize aliens is delegated to 
Congress, “ it,” the State, “ cannot introduce 
any person or description of persons who were 
not intended to be embraced in this new polit- 
ical family,” &c. This person or description 
of persons, by a bold falsification of history, is 
assumed to be the descendants of African 
slaves. But admit the libellous assumption of 
this unwritten and fraudulent intention, how 
clear the logic! “For the game reason,” in- 
deed? Because a State has authorized the 
Federation to make rales by which aliens may 


acquire citizenship, for that reason it has part- 
power over the subject, not of alien- 

citizenship. It has therefore no 
power to say whether its native-born inhabit- 
ants shall or shall not be general citizens; 


ed with all 
age, but of 


virtue of their nativity, unless excluded by ex- 
press and unequivocal enactments; and J have 


the States. 

2. The Articles of Confederation had made 
them general citizens. “The free inhabitants 
‘of each of these States, paupers, vagabonds, 
‘ and fezitives from justice, excepted, shall be 
‘ entitl 
‘ free citizens in the 


mit ral States.” It would 
seem that nothing coul 


e mase plain than this, 


negroes. And yet, with characteristic effrontery 
this court asserts that “ free inhah 
not include free 
mark the logic 


forces should be proportioned to the “ white in 





* In Virginia, Georgia, and 
whether negroes were sete 





though, by the same instrument that grants 


a nn te te 


there was no constimtional prohibjvoy. 


oe 
. 


been unable to find such exclusion in any of 


40 gl) the privileges and immunities of 


and especially when an unsuccessfui #trempt 
was mgde to amend it by inserting “ white” be- 
fore “inhabitants,” and especially, also, as the | 
article itself contains exceptions not including 


itants” can- 

, and for the reasop— 
at the Southern States, in 
order to throw the chief burdea of the war upon 
the States best able to bear it, proenred the | had 
adoption of the provision that the quota of land 


habitspts” of the States. Because of this ap- 
portionment of troops, therefore—no, “ there- 


Maryland, it is doubtful 
Y perwitied to yote, though 


fore” is not sufficiently positive, and the sequi- 
tur requires a very strong connective—“ it can- 
not for a moment be supposed,” says the court, 
that “free inhabitants” can mean other than 
free white inhabitants! This sequitur reminds 
me of the boy’s syllogism: “I gave my knife 
‘ for a ride to Boaton; my knife cost fifty cents ; 
‘ it is therefore fifty miles to Boston.” If any 
one doubts the conclusion, it can be at once 
nailed by some authoritative p7 I to, 
that “none other can for a moment be sup- 
posed.” What fools composed the delegations 
that sought to insert “ white ” as restrictive of 
general citizenship, and with others actuall 
procured its insertion as restrictive of their obli- 
gations to raise troops! They should have 
known that it was always understood. ai 
3. They were universally recognised as citi- 
zens. The elective franchise, till very recently 
granted to none but citizens, was conferred upon 
them in nearly all the original States; was with- 
in my own recollection enjoyed in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania, and still is 
in New York and nearly all the New England 
States. Their citizenship itself was scarcely, if 
at all, disputed. South Carolina and Delaware 
alone refused them the rights of electors,* but I 
cannot learn that even there the general law 
upon the subject was doubted or sought to be 
changed. ‘ 

The new-fangled idea of this court was clear- 
ly unknown in 1800. In that year, Mr. Waln 
presented to the House an Anti-Slavery petition 
from the free men of color of Philadelphia. The 
petitioners expressly spoke of themselves as cit- 
izens of the United States; and although the 
petition caused two whole days of angry discus- 
sion, none disputed the fact of citizenship, or 
claimed for it any different treatment than 
though it came from whites. 

I can only allude to the complaint of Mr. 
Jefferson against the attack of a British ship of 
war upon the Chesapeake, and killing and seiz- 
ing “ American citizens”—those citizens being 
negroes; to the proclamation of Gen. Jackson 
at New Orleans, calling upon the free colored 
people, as citizens, to rally in defence of their 
country ; the final resolution of Congress ad- 
mitting Missouri into the Union, overruling one 
clause of her Constitution against free men of 
color from other States, because it contravened 
that clause of the Constitution guaraatying 
general citizenship ; or to the former practice 
of granting foreign passports to free colored as 
wel: as white citizens; and cannot allude at 
all to the thousand other similar instances that 
challenge attention. They all render absurd 
the assumption that these persons “ were not 
regarded in any of the States as members of 
the community,” &c. : 

I have no time to go into further detail ; but 
inasmuch as the Chief Justice has asserted that 
“it cannot be believed that the larger slave- 
‘ holding States regarded them as included in the 
‘ word citizens,” I will briefly refer to the acts 
of Virginia on the subject, which I believe was 
a tolerably large slaveholding State. , 
The first action of Virginia upon citizenship 
I find in 10 Henning, p. 129, 130, in the act of 
May 3, 1779, “ declaring who shall be deemed 
citizens of this Commonwealth.” By that act, 
it was provided “that all white persons,” 
&c., and “the free white inhabitants of every 
one of the States,” should be deemed citizens, 
and should enjoy all the rights,” &c., of citizens 
of Virginia. This restriction to “ white per- 
sons” within the State was so contrary to the 
general law, and to the spirit of the day, and 
the restriction to the “white inhabitants” of 
the other States was so contrary to the Articles 
of Confederation, that, at the October session, 
1783, (11 Henning, 323, 324,) the act was ex- 
pressly repealed, and it was then enacted that 
“all free persons born within the territory of 
‘this Commonwealth * * * shall bedeem- 
§ ed citizens of this Commonwealth.” 

This last act continued in force some forty 
years, till a race arose that “ knew not Joseph,” 
till after the commencement of that grand de- 
fection which has culminated in the Dred Scott 
decision. “It cannot be believed,” indeed! If 
this court would give more attention to facts, 
and less to despotic interest and instincts, it 
might be led to believe many things yet hidden 
from its sight. 

There is another fact in the legislation of 
Virginia, that may throw a little light upon the 
inquiry, as to whom this large slaveholding 
State regarded as included in the word citizen. 
In 9 Henning, 267, 268, I find “an act for regu- 
lating and disciplining the militia,” passed May 
5, 1777, and in ‘force, so far as I find, at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution. It 
begins as follows : 

“For forming the citizens of this Common- 
‘wealth into a militia, and disciplining the same 
‘for defence thereof, be it enacted by the General 
‘ Assembly, that all free male persons, hired ser- 
‘vants, and apprentices, between the ages of 
‘fifteen and fifty years, (except the Governor, 
‘&c.,) shall, by the commanding officer of the 
‘county in which they reside, be enrolled and 
‘formed into companies of not less than thirty- 
‘two nor more than sixty-eight rank and file, 
‘and these companies shall again be formed in- 
‘to battalions,” &c. 

Here we have it on the record, plain and un- 
equivocal, in the firat year of our independence. 
“ All free male persofis” are expressly recog- 
nised ag included in the words “ citizens of this 
Commonwealth.” “But this ‘cannot be be- 
lieved,’ our court would say. “ ‘The large 
slaveholding States’ could not so regard them ; 
and as we have decided that ‘ free inhabitants ’ 
means free white inhabitants, so ‘free male 
persons’ must mean free white male persons.” 
But, as if anticipating modern judicial acumen, 
the same act goes on to say, “the free mulat- 
toes in said companies or battalions shall be 
employed as drummers, fifers, or pioneers.” So 
it must “be believed” that “free male per- 
sons”? means free male persons. 

Further, on page 280, I find it provided that 
the recruiting officers shall not “enlist any 
‘ negro or mulatto into the service of this or 
‘either of the United States, until such negro 
‘or mulatto shall produce a certificate from 
‘ some justice of the peace of the county where- 
‘in he resides, that he is a free man.” 

And in view of the fact that all the States 
enlisted in the armies of the Revolution their 
free colored as well as white citizens, and upon 
the same terms; that they flocked to their 
country’s standard with the same alacrity as 
the whites; that they fought and bled on every 
battle-field—the first blood shed in the contest 
being that of a negro; that ever since, they 
have been pensioned under the same laws as 
white soldiers—how intensely mean the bald 
assumption that they were not a part of the 
people of the United States! Great are the 
necessities of despotism, and humiliating the 
shifts to which it drives its votaries ! 

_ If those who fought through the war to estab- 
lish our liberties, who were electors in nearly 
every State, and voted for the delegates that 
adopted the Constitution, who were embraced 
under the general law of citizenship, and no- 
where excluded—if they formed no part of the 
people or citizens of the country, I should like 
to know on what rest the claims of any man, 
when the necessities of despotism demand his 
exclusion ? 

“$I have, I believe, succeeded in showing that 
United States citizenship, in respect to natives, 
18 & matter exclusively of State regulation; so 
that the citizens of each State are citizens of 
the United States; and I have also negatived 





whore treated and considered as a part of the 
people, or citizens of the several States, at the 
adoption of the Federal Conatitution. So that, 
with the undisputed and universal modern law, 
that makes all native members of the commu- 
nity citizens, which law is nowhere repealed, 
and is faithfully enforced in many of the States, 
it plainly appears that a native-born free de- 
scendant of African slaves may bo a citizen of 
the United States. 

_ L have thus sought to vindicate the law, the 
rights of the States, and the rights of an op- 
pues class. J know that some are disturbed 

any allnsion to the wrongs of mere blacks. 
They would get the negro out of politics, not 
by binding up his wounds, but by passing by 
on the other side. To such shallow politicians 
I have only to say, that if you have not the 
moral instincts that impel you to withstand in- 
justice wherever exhibited, at least have the 
sggacity to look to your own future, Tyranny 

Ways croeps on apace. Its first precedents 
pander to the puplic appetites, or flatter the 
public prejudice. Power after power has been 
drawn to ‘this tribunal ; till, grown strong by 
acquiescence, and reckless by stren 
thé very 


é litical existence of individuals is as- 
sailed. 


d. Werdant, indeed, would it have been, 
ad ite attack not chimed with the vulgar preja- 
dice, But let this become gn updispn 
scriptive edict? and how lon 
Opinion, rather than compl 





jufloxible and its penalties sure? 


the assumption that colored natives were no-* 


1 at jast 


pre- 
cedent, and upon whom will light the next pro- 

before political 
on, will be cause 
for outlawry? When will men learn, that though 
justice may for a time sleep, its exactions are 
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Mr. Chairman: It is not my purpose to say 
anything of the neutrality act of 1818. Enough 
has been said in this debate, both on this side 
of the House and upon that, in vindication of 
that law. Enough has also been said of Gen. 
William Walker, and his raid upon Nicaragua. 
Enough, and more than enough, sir, has been 
said in denunciation of the gallant Paulding, 
for his fidelity to duty in arresting this culprit 
and refugee from justice, and sending him back 
to answer to the violated laws of his country. 
The President, sir, has pressed upon the con- 
sideration of this House a question of graver sig- 
nificance, of mightier import, a question which 
concerns the nation’s honor and the nation’s 
life—a question which to-day challenges the pro- 
found attention of the whole people of this coun- 
—a question upon which, if the official organ 
of the President is to be credited, this House will 
soon be required to pronounce its final decision. 
It is useless to waste the time of the House in 
demonstrating the position of the President 
upon this great question. The President and 
his party not only endorse the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, but by argument, by entreaty, and 
by threat, seek to induce Congress to endorse 
it, and thereby give to it the sanction and the 
force of law. That journal which is said to be 
in the favor of the Executive, and to reflect his 
opinions, has told us recently that the question 
of the adoption or rejection of this Lecompton 
Constitution will be a question between law 
and faction. I think, sir, it would have been 
more accurate to have said it is a question be- 
tween Executive despotism and popular lib- 
erty. 

1 do not recognise the right of the Executive 
to dictate to this House the manner in which 
it shall discharge its official duty. It is his 
province to give to Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and to recommend to its 
consideration such measures of public policy 
as he may deem just and proper, but not to 
control its legislation. 

I trust that no member of this body will be 
influenced in the discharge of his cfficial duties 
here, and more especially in the discharge of 
that duty which he owes to himself and his 
country in the settlement of this great ques- 
tion, by any consideration other than his sense 
of right and justice. For myself, I am free to 
say, that notwithstanding the President’s solici- 
tude in this behalf; notwithstanding the re- 
ported announcement by a distinguished Sena- 
tor, that if Congress reject this slave Constitu- 
tion, his State will secede from the Union; 
notwithstanding the clamor of the party of the 
President, here and elsewhere—I cannot and 
will not give my sanction to this Lecompton 
Constitution. This instrament does not ema- 
nate from the people of Kansas. It is not their 
will. Its provisions are in direct conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States, and with 
the principles of eternal justice. 

It is conceded, it cannot be denied, that the 
reason why the Convention which framed this 
instrument refused to submit it to the people, 
for their approval or rejection, was, that the 
people would have voted it down. The propo- 
sition, the monstrous proposition, is now made 
by the President, and by gentlemen on this 
floor, to establish this instrument as the Con- 
stitution of Kansas by act of Congress, and 
against the will of the people of that Territory. 
Sir, it is the first time in the history of the Re- 
public, that the attempt has been made to es- 
tablish, by Federal authority, a State Constitu- 
tion and Government against the will of the 
people, and without their consent. State Con- 
stitutions have been framed, and sent to Con- 
gress for ratification, without any formal sub- 
mission thereof to the popular vote ; but it was 
only in cases where the people, beyond all ques- 
tion, made the Constitution, by their legally- 
appointed delegates. This has not been done 
in Kansas. No delegates have been legally 
chosen there; nor have any delegates been 
chosen there at all by the great body of the 
people. 

The delegates who framed this instrument 
were chosen by a body of men not equal in 
number to one-fourth the whole number of 
qualified voters in Kansas, and by virtue of an 
election law passed by usurpers. The Conati- 
tution thus framed is the joint product of local’ 
and Federal usurpation. Let him deny this 
who can, or who dare. But for Federal inter- 
vention, the Missouri invasion of Kansas would 
not have resulted in the election of the firat 
Legislature in that Territory, and in the enact- 
ment by that body of a code of laws, so atro. 
cious and unjust, that no man can or dare ap- 
prove it. But for Federal intervention, the 
delegates to the Lecompton Convention would 
not have been chosen! But for Federal inter- 
vention, and the presence of Federal bayonets 
at Lecompton, those delegates would not have 
thus conspired against the liberties and insult- 
ed the majesty of the people. Now that this 
act of infamy has been done; now that the 
rights of the people have been cloven down; 
now that popular sovereignty in that Territor 
has been strangled, or, as a distinguished Ad- 
ministration Senator is reported to have said, 
throttled,* by the hands of the Federal Execn- 
tive—we are blandly told to affirm this great 
crime against popular rights for the sake of the 
Union, or, to use the President’s very express- 
ive words, “for the peace afftl quiet of the 
whole country.” Sir, it is not the first time 
that acts of tyranny have been dignified with 
the title of peace measures. The invader has 
before now destroyed the vintage, enslaved the 
people, plundered and burned their habitations, 
and called the desolation, which followed in the 
train of his conquest, peace! 

We were assured the other day, by the Court 
Journal, that “all is quiet in Kansas.” Sir, if 
there be quiet in that distant Territory, it is 
not the quiet of contentment, it is not the calm 
repose of a people secure in their rights and 
happy in the enjoyment of them; it is the fitful 
lull which precedes the storm. Look to it, ye 
warders of the Uuion and the Constitution, that 
by your act the freemen of Kansas are not 
driven to that point at which forbearance ceases 
to be a virtue, nay, becomes a crime, and sub- 
mission the basest cowardice and treason. I 
was pained, sir, to hear the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Warner] say in this debate 
“that the people of Kansas had not the manli- 
ness to assert and defend their rights as free- 
men, and to form their own Government,” and 
yet he was ready “to vote now to admit the 
State of Kansas under the Lecompton Consti- 
tution.” The first of these assertions, sir, 
whether so intended or not, is, in my judgment, 
a calumny upon that injured people, and the 
last is a concession that the Constitation which 
that gentleman is ready to vote for and sanc- 
tion was not formed by the people of Kansas. 
While I thank the gentleman for this honest 
concession that the Lecompton Constitution 
was not framed by the people, I beg leave to 
say to him, and to all who think with him upon 
this floor, that, notwithstanding his assertion of 
their want of manliness, notwithstanding he 
questions their valor, Kansas is peopled with 
freemen who know their rights, and, knowing, 
dare maintain them. They have the fortitude 
to endure; they have the courage to dare; 
they have learned wisdom in the lair of op- 
pression; and to-day, by their defiant attitude, 
bear witness that the fires of persecution 
through which they have walked are not wholly 
impotent for good, but may elevate and purify 
as well as consume. I say, as did the gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. GarTRELL,| who ad- 
dressed the House this morning, “I am no 
alarmist.” 1 would scorn to invoke any man’s 
fears; I would scorn to appeal to any man’s 
prejudices; I would scorn to anticipate conse- 
quences, however imminent or perilous, by way 
of apology, or colorable apology, for infidelity 
to duty. Isay it deliberately, as the conviction 
of my mind, that our oaths and our honor, and 
the peace and prosperity of our whole country, 
alike demand that, as Representatives of the 
American people, we should, careless of ali 
consequences, spurn this Lecompton Constitu- 
tion from us. An honest man fears no act of 
his life so much as duty unperformed, or wrong 
purposely committed. . 

I repeat it: look to it, ye Representatives 
of the people, ye men who keep ward and 
watch over the Constitution and the Union, 
that the freemen of Kansas are not, by your 
act, driven to the dread election of submission 
and dishonor, or resistance unto blood. I tell 
you, notwithstanding their alleged want of 
manliness, Kansas has hosts of citizens, good 





* It appeared in the public journals that on 7th July last, 

. §. Senator A. G. Brown, of Mississippi, made a speech 
at Yazoo, Mississippi, in which he said : 

“ He had heard if from the Presidents own lips, that 
this theory of squatter soyergignty was one of the most 





men and true, who will never stoop to be your 
abject slaves, 


“While heaven has light or earth has graves!” 


Sanction this Constitution, conceived in sin 
and brought forth in iniquity, and you can only 
maintain it by the Federal arm and the Feder- 
al bayonet ; it can never receive the voluntary 
support of a free people. Sanction this Con- 
stitution, and with it sanction, as it sanctions, 
that code of abominations which the invaders 
of Kansas enacted, and you compel resistance. 
Resistance to such legislation would be duty, 
not crime; patriotism, not treason. The re- 
sistants, or insurgents, or REBELS, if you please, 
could point you, in vindication of their rebel- 
lion, to the fact that the history of Federal in- 
tervention in Kansas, ever since the day of its 
organization, is but a history of repeated inju- 
ries and usurpations. 

In vindication of their rebellion, they could 
point you to the fact, that by your organic act 
you solemnly pledged the nation’s faith that the 
people of Kansas “ should he left perfectly free 
to VORM AND REGULATE their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” In vindication 
of their rebellion, they could point you to the 
glowing words of the great Declaration, that 
“all men are created equal, and endowed by 
their Creator with the rights of life and liber- 
ty ;” and that to secure these rights, “‘ Govern- 
ments are instituted amongst men, deriving 
their just powers FROM THE CONSENT OF THE 
GOVERNED.” These words of the Declaration 
still live; like the words of Luther, they are 
half battles ; they possess vitality; they were 
accredited in the le of our nation’s peril as 
the law and the voice of God; to-day they an- 
nounce the great right of self-government, upon 
which rests the beautiful fabric of our free in- 
stitutions. Let the wronged men of Kansas, 
in protest against your proposed act of tyran- 
ny—your violation of their natural and guaran- 
tied right of self-government—but appeal to 
the whole people of America in the living and 
immortal words of the Declaration, and their 
appeal will not be made in vain ; it will stir the 
American heart like the blast of a trampet. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio allow me to ask him a queation ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEMENS. You have cited the lan- 
guage of the Declaration of Independence, that 
all Governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. Will you be 
kind enough to tell me whether, according to 
the popular system of government, the people 
can act except under law and by law, or wheth- 
er there is any such thing, so far as the sover- 
eignty of the people is concerned, as acting ex- 
cept in consonance and conformity with the 
existing law? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have not claimed any- 
thing else than that; therefore the gentleman 
might as well have saved himself the trouble of 
presenting such a question for my considera- 
tion. But I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia if he undertakes to say that this 
Kansas code, called a code of laws, and which 
this Lecompton Constitution expressly endorses, 
islaw? Will the gentleman be so good as to 
answer that ? 

Mr. CLEMENS. Who is to decide that 
question? Is it the people of Kansas ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will tell the gentleman 
who is to decide that question. We are to de- 
cide it, sir; and that gentleman, in common 
with all of us, is bound by his oath to decide it. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Very well. I admit that. 
I come to another question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I only gave way to the 
gentleman to ask me one question, and not to 
occupy my time. He will please excuse me. 
When I get through, I will, if the Committee 
pleases, answer him till sundown. 

Sir, the great right of self-government cannot 
now be set aside by the puerile conceits of dem- 
agogues, whether embodied in a President’s 
message or an instrument framed by conspira- 
tors. The Lecompton Constitution directly con- 
travenes this right of self-government, and pro- 
poses to legalize forever the violation of life, 
and liberty, and property, and to establish a 
Government, armed with this fatal power, 
against the consent of the governed. What 
colorable apology can be made for this criminal 
conspiracy against the rights of mankind—for 
this attempt to repudiate the vital element of 
American institutions? Surely none can be 
found in the assertion of the President, that 
“the requirement to submit the whole Consti- 
tution to the people was not inserted in the 
Kansas-Nebraska act;” and “the Convention 
was not bound by its terms to submit any other 
portion of the instrument to an election, except 
that which relates to the domestic institution of 
Slavery.”’ This is most remarkable language to 
come from the Chief Magistrate of the American 
Republic. The requirement to submit the whole 
Constitution to the people was not inserted in the 
organic act of Kansas; therefore, the conven- 
tion of delegates, the people’s servants, are not 
bound to submit the Constitution which they 
have framed to their masters, for their approval 
or disapproval! Is the servant greater than his 
lord—the creature greater than his creator? 
What are these delegates but the servants of 
the people? What powers or rights have they, 
not delegated by the people? The right to 
frame a State Constitution is inherent in the 
people, and is inalienable. It was well said, 
on a memorable occasion, by 8 distinguished 
Senator, then representing with pre-eminent 
ability the State of Missouri : 

“Conventions [to form State Constitutions] were origin- 
al acts ofthe people. They depended upon inherent and 
inalienable rights. ‘The people of any State may, at any 
time, meet in Convention, without a law of their Legisla- 
ture, and without any provision or against any provision 
of their Constitution, and may alter or abolish their whole 
frame of Government. The sovereign power to govern 
themselves was in the majority, and they could not be 
divested of it."— Congressional Debates, volume 12, p. 1036. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Who said that ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Benton. 

Mr. GROW. President Buchanan held the 


same. 

Mr. BINGHAN. That is true, ard I shall 
notice that hereafter. That was Democratic 
doctrine in 1836, when Michigan applied to be 
admitted into the Union. Then, sir, the people 
might make a State Constitution without a Ter- 
ritorial law, or against a Territorial law, because 
the validity of the act depended, not upon any 
existing statute, but upon the inherent right of 
the people—their great right of self-government, 
of which they could not be divested. Ifthe words 
of the message just cited mean anything, they 
do mean that the people have not the inherent 
right of self government ; that their right to re- 
ject a Constitution, framed by their delegates, 
depends upon 8 requirement in the organic act 
binding their delegates to submit the whole Con- 
stitution to the people, and that all their rights 
in the premises exist only by virtue of Federal 
grant. This surely repeals the very words of 
the organic act of Kansas, which declares that 
“the people of the Territory shall be left per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way.” They shall be 
left to form all their domestic institutions—not 
merely the “institution of Slavery,” as the 
President says, but all their local and State in- 
stitutions. The organic act, by its words, sim- 
ply affirms the right of self-government to be in 
the people; it does not profess to confer any 
such right. A man not yet out of the horn-book 
upon the law of construction, ought to know 
that this organic Kansas act does not profess 
to, and does not, in fact, grant the people the 
power to form their own domestic institutions. 
The spirit of the act is, that it leaves the peo- 
ple, as it found the people, perfectly free, by vir- 
tue of their own inherent right, to form their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. 


The gentleman from Mississippi, [ Mr. Lamar, ] 
following the assumption of the President, in- 
sisted that the organic act of Kansas was an 
enabling act. With all due respect for that 
gentleman, and with as much respect for the 
President as he permits me to entertain for him, 
I beg leave to say that the assertion, that the 
organic act of Kansas is an enabling act, is an 
after-thought. The President’s party was not 
of that mind during the Thirty-fourth Congress, 
when they clamored, from the Penobscot to the 
Pacific, for the passage by the House of their 
enabling Kansas act, which passed the Senate, 
known as the Toombs bill. No, sir; the or- 
ganic act of Kansas is not, nor was it intended 
to be, an enabling act. Nor do I deem it ne- 
cessary that there should be an enabling act. 
The Twenty-fourth Congress, by a most deci- 
sive vote, so decided ; and amongst those of that 
Congress who so declared, both by speech and 
vote, the present Chief Magistrate, Mr. Buchan- 
an, was conspicuous. Pending the question 
for the admission of Michigan upon a Conatitu- 
tion made by the people, without any act of 
Congress or Territorial act authorizing it, Mr. 
Buchanan spoke as follows: 


“The precedent in the case of Tennessee has com- 
pletely sil d in regard to the necessily 








damnable heresies that was ever broached jn this or in 
any other country, and that be (the President) would 
Jeave nothing undone to THRO LTLE it,” 





of a previous act of Congress to enable the people of 
Michigan to forina State Constitution. It now seems to 
be conceded that our subsequent approbation is equiva- 


| lent to our previousaction, This can no longer be doubt- 


ed. We have the wnquestionable power of waiving any ir- 
regularities in the mode of framing the Constitution, had any 
such existed.”—12 Congressional Debates, pp. 1041, 1042. 

“ He did hope that by this bill all objeetions would be 
removed; and that this State, so ready to rush into our 
arms, would rot be repulsed, besause of the absence of some 
formalities which perhaps were very proper, but certainly not 
indispensable.” —Ibvid., 1015. 

It is no answer to say that the question in 
the case of Michigan was not, as in the case of 
Kansas, whether the people had the right to 
pass upon the Constitution before Congress 
should approve it, and admit the State under 
it. The question in the case of Michigan in- 
cluded this, and more; the question there was, 
whether the people, of their own motion, and 
without the aid of a statute, National or Terri- 
torial, could make a Constitution, preparatory 
to admission into the Union, which Congress 
could receive and approve; and it was solemn- 
ly, and by the votes of more than three-fourths 
of the Twenty-fourth Congress, decided they 
could—that the action of the people without 
an enabling act was an informality which 
Congress could waive, and in that case did 
waive. It is indisputably true that the people 
of the Territory may themselves waive the 
formal ratification of the Constitution, after 
their delegates shall have framed it; and in 
such case may well be held bound by the acts 
of their agents. But in this instance, the peo- 
ple of Kansas have not so waived their right. 

know that it has been assumed in debate 
here by the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
LamaR,] and that the message of the President 
proceeds upon the same assumption, that the 
Lecompton Convention was a legally-consti- 
tuted body, and that the legal presumption is, 
that what they have done has been lawfully 
done, and is the will and act of the people of 
Kansas, whose agents they were. 

Sir, nothing ean be clearer than that the Le- 
compton Convention was not a legally-consti- 
tuted body ; that the Legislature which enacted 
the statute by which the members of said Con- 
vention were elected, was itself an illegal body, 
fraudulently chosen ; and that their statute was 
not so executed, even if it had been valid, as 
to give legal effect to the election held under it. 

But, admitting the assumption of the Presi- 
dent and his especial advocates on this floor to 
be true, that the Lecompton Convention was a 
lawfully-constituted body, the legal presump- 
tion that their act is the act of the people of 
Kansas cannot stand before the admitted and 
KNOWN FACT, that a very large majority of the 
people of Kansas wholly repudiate the Conven- 
tion, and the Constitution presented by it, and 
are to-day ready to take up arms in resistance 
of it, and of any Government which may be 
established under it. 

There is, there can be, no presumption, either 
legal or natural, contrary to known and ad- 
mitted facts. I say, therefore, admitting the 
President to be right in assuming the legality 
of the Lecompton Convention, his asserted 
legal presumption against known facts cannot 
be gravely entertained, and must be scouted 
by every well-informed man, as the veriest 

uibble, in aid of the most desperate cause. 

espite this quibble and the force of this legal 
presumption, it must be conceded, it cannot be 
gainsayed, that tie delegates who formed the 
Lecompton Constitution were not chosen by 
the majority, but, on the contrary, by a very 
small minority of the people of Kansas; and 
that it is as well known as the fact that this 
Constitution was made by the delegates thus 
chosen, that it has been, and is now, emphati- 
cally repudiated and condemned by an over- 
whelming majority of the people of Kansas, 
And yet, in the face of this fact, patent to all 
men, the President, and his party on this floor, 
demand, that Congress shall fasten this repu- 
diated instrument upon the people of Kansas 
as their legitimate act, and thereby coerce 
them to acquiesce in it and accept it as the 
expression of their will. You call this popular 
sovereignty; I call it Federal usurpation and 
Federal despotism ; and, before I give this pro- 
posed act of Federal tyranny my voluntary 
sanction, either by word or vote, may my right 
hand forget its cunning, and my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth. 

But, sir, it is asserted by the President that 
“the question has been fairly and explicitly re- 
ferred (by the schedule of this instrument) to 
the people, whether they will have a Constitu- 
tion with or without Slavery.” With all due 
deference, I submit that the very contrary of this 
is the truth, and so clearly expressed on the 
face of the Constitution as to silence all con- 
troversy. The seventh section of the schedule 
centains the provision for the submission of the 
question of Slavery, and the only provision; it 
is as follows: 


“[7,] Sxc. 7. That this Constitution shall be submitted 
to the Congress of the United States at its next ensuing 
session, and as soon as official information has been re- 
ceived that it is approved by the same, by the admission 
of the State of Kansas as one of the sovereign States of 
the United States, the President of this Convention shall 
issue his proclamation to convene the State Legislature 
atthe seat of Government within cag yo days afler 
publication. Should any vacancy occur, by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, in the Legislature or other office, he 
shall order an election to fill such vacancy: Provided, 
however, in case of refusal, absence, or disability of the 
President of this Convention to discharge the duties here- 
in imposed on him, the President pro tempore of this Con- 
vention shall perform said duties; and in case of absence, 
refusal, or disability of the President pro sempore,a com- 
mittee consisting of seven, or a majority of them, shall 
discharge the duties required of the President of this Con- 
vention. [11.] Before this Constitution shall be sent to 
Congress for admission into the Union as a State, it shall 
be submitted to all the white male inhabitants of this Ter- 
ritory, for approval or disapproval, as follows: The 
President of this Convention shall, by proclamation, 
declare that on the 21st day of December, 1857, at the dif- 
ferent election precincts now established by law, or 
which may be established as herein provided, in the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas, an election shall be held, over which 
shall preside three judges, or a majority of them, to be 
appointed as follows: The President of this Convention 
shall appoint three commissioners in each county in the 
Territory, whose duty it shall be to appoint three judges 
of election in the several precincts of their respective 
counties, and to establish presinets for voting, and to cause 
polls to be opened at such places as they may deem proper in 
their respective counties ; at which election the Constitu- 
tion framed by this Convention shall be submitted to all 
the white male inhabitants of the Territory of Kansas in 
the said ‘Territory upon that day, and overthe age of 
twenty-one years, for ratification or rejection, in the fol- 
lowing manner and form: The voting shall be by ballot. 
The judges of said election shall cause to be kept two 
poll-books by two clerks by them appointed. The ballots 
cast at said election shall be endorsed, ‘Constitution with 
Slavery,’ or ‘Constitution with no Slavery.’ One of said 
poll-books shall be returned within eight days to the 
President of this Convention, and the other shall be re- 
tained by the judges of election, and kept open for in- 
spection. The President, with two or more members of 
this Convention, shall examine said poll-books, and if it 
shall appear upon said examination that a majority of 
the legal votes cast at said election be in favor of the 
‘Constitution with Slavery, he shall immediately have 
the same transmitted to the Congress of the United States, 
as hereinbefore provided. But if, upon such examination 
of said poll-books, it shall appear that a majority of the 
legal votes cast at said election be in favor ofthe ‘ Constitu- 
tion with no Slavery, then the article providing for Slave- 
ry shall be stricken from this Constitution by the Presi- 
dent of this Convention, and Slavery shall no longer exist 
in the State of Kansas, (except that the right of property 
in slaves now in this Territory shall in no manner be in- 
terfered with,) and shall have transmitted the Constitu- 
tion so ratified to the Congress of the United States, as 
hereiubefore provided. In case of the failture of the Pres- 
ident of this Convention to perform the duties imposed 
upon him in the foregoing section, by reason of dea‘h, 
resignation, or otherwise, the same duties shall devolve 
upon the President pro tempore.” 


Can it be said that this is a fair submission 
to the people, whether they will have a Consti- 
tution with or without Slavery? Ido no more 
than call attention to the extraordinary and 
unfair provision that the President of the Le- 
compton Convention, Mr. Calhoun, is to ap- 
point three commissioners in each county; 
which three commissioners shall appoint three 
judges of election in the several precincts of 
their respective counties ; and shall also estab- 
lish precincts for voting, and cause polls to be 
opened at such places as they may deem proper 
in their respective counties; the result of the 
election to be determined by Mr. Calhoun andtwo 
other members of the Convention. A marvellous- 
ly fair provision for an election, to provide that 
one of fifty usurpers shall, by his agents, open 
the polls and conduct the election in such man- 
ner and at SUCH PLACES as he shall deem proper ! 
and, finally, with two of his co-conspirators, 
determine the result. A complete device this, 
for the successful re-enactment of election 
frauds, without a parallel, save in the recent 
elections in Kansas, held under the same bo- 
gus laws which sanctioned this Convention. 
Still more clearly does it appear that the ques- 
tion is not fairly referred to the people, whether 
they will have a Constitution with or without 
Slavery, by the last clause of the seventh section, 
which is, that although the majority shall vote 
“ Constitution with no Slavery,” “ the right of 
property in slaves now in the Territory shall in 
no manner be interfered with.’ And to make 
sure of this, the 9th section of the schedule 
provides : 


“Sec. 9. Any person offering to vote at the aforesaid 
election apon said Constitution shall, if challenged, take 
an oath to support the Constitution of the United States, 
and to support this Constitution, if adopted, under the 
penalties of perjury under the Territorial laws. 


And to the same effect is the fourteenth sec- 
tion, which provides : ; 

“Suc, 14. That afer the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-four, whenever the Legislature shall think 
it necessary to amend, alter, and change this poe cwcrm a 
they shall recommend to the electors at the next genera 
election, two-thirds of the members of each House con- 
curring, to vote for or against calling & Convention; and 
if it appears that a majority of all the citizens of the State 
have voted for a Convention, the Legislature shall, at its 
next regular session, call a Convenuon, to consist of as 
many members as there may be in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the time, to bé chosen in the same manner, 





at the same places, and by the same electors, that chose 
the Representatives. Suid delegates go elected shall 














meet within three months after said electi 
pose of revising, amending, or changing 
but no alteration shall be made to affect the 
in the ownership of slaves.” 

A fair submission of the question, whether 
they will have a Constitution with or with- 
out Slavery! It is no submission of the Con- 
stitution at all. In no event are the people, or 
any one of them, permitted to vote against the 
Constitution ; they can only vote for the Con- 
stitution with Slavery. This is plain; for it is 
provided, if the people should all vote for the 
Constitution with no Slavery, yet the right of 
property in slaves now in the erritory shall in 
no manner be interfered with; and the only 
effect, therefore, of such a vote, would be to 
cuc off that provision of the instrument which 
— for the further importation of slaves into 

e — The — question, then, that is sub- 
oe to the people is, whether they will pro- 
it the increase of their slave population by 

uture importations ; and before they are per- 
mitted to exercise even this privilege, they must, 
if challenged, submit to the humiliating re- 
reg of taking an oath— a teat oath of 
ealty to their masters, and to their masters’ 
work, to wit: that they will support this Con- 
stitution, if adopted. As I have said, its adop- 
tion is made sure, for no one can vote against 
it; all must vote for it, or not vote at all. And 
as if to add to the humiliation, and sharpen the 
sting of the indignities thus heaped upon this 
invaded province of Kansas, the President, with 
.Smooth dissimulation,” speaking of the elec- 
tion provided for in the seventh section of the 
schedule, to be held 21st of laat December, says: 


on, for the pur- 
the Constitution ; 
rights of property 


“At this election, every citizen will have an opportuni- 
ty of expressing his opinion by his vote, ‘whether Kan- 
sas shall be received into the Union with or without Sla- 
very” The election will be held under legitimate au- 
thority ; and if any portion of the inhabitants shall refuse 
diate do so having been presented, 
be rebponsible for the cc et er 
_ Is it mere partisan heat and partisan zeal, or 
is it the reckless arrogance of power, that 
prompts the President thus to epeak ; thus to 
falsify the record; thus to insult an outraged 
people? A legitimate election and a fair op- 
portunity to vote! A dictator determines and 
chooses the places and the officers of the elec- 
tion, and, with two of his co-conspirators, de- 
termines the result of the election; the people 
can vote only for the Constitution framed and 
presented to them by these conspirators. They 
must, if required, swear, upon the pains and 
penalties of perjury, to support that Consti- 
tution when adopted, and by its terms are 
restricted, and shall in no event be permitted, 
by alteration or amendment thereof, to “ af- 

‘fect the rights of property in the owner- 
ship of slaves.” With the shadow of this great 
calamity upon them, shedding its dubious 
twilight over all their habitations, threatening 
the inauguration in their midst of that anarchy 
which ig fearful in energy and atheistical in 
creed, frightening their pale-faced villages with 
war, and profaning their temples and shrines 
with the blood of murder, they are mocked 
with the infamous and gratuitous counsel of 
submission. Submit, submit, says the Presi- 
dent, and vote, now that you have a fair op- 
portunity, for this Constitution, framed by 
usurpers and tyrants, or be yourselves “alone 
responsible for the consequences.” 

Responsible, sir, for what consequences ? 
For the consequences of refusing to submit to 
Federal dictation and Federal usurpation—re- 
sponsible for the consequences of provoking, by 
this act of disobedience, that vengeance which 
slumbers in the arm of the Federal Executive. 
Sir, the threat is as weak as it is wicked. The 
millions of the populous North would revolt 
against the attempt of the Federal Government 
to arrogate to itself the power expressly reserv- 
ed to the people—the power to form their own 
local and State institutions. The President 
himself confesses that the people of Kansas are 
allowed only to vote for this Constitution ; and 
that, although they should all vote for it with no 
Slavery, they must, nevertheless, have it with 
Slavery, and must support it with Slavery; and 
to excuse this atrocious invasion of the people’s 
rights, the President says : 

“Should the Constitution without Slavery be adopted 
by the votes of the majority, the rights of property in 
slaves now in the Territory are reserved. The number 
of these is very small; but if it were greater, the provis- 
ion would be equally just and reasonable. ‘These slaves 
were brought into the Territory under the Constitution of 
the United States, and are now the property of their mas- 
ters. This point has at length been Enally decided by 
the highest judicial tribunal of the country ; and this upon 
the plain principle, that when a confederacy of sovereign 
States acquire a new Territory at their joint expense, 
both equality and justice demand that the citizens of one 
and all of them shall have the right to take into it what 
soever is recognised as property by the common Con- 
stitution.” 

A most humiliating confession—should the 
people adopt the Constitution without Slavery, 
the rights of property in slaves now in the Ter- 
ritory are reserved, and therefore they have a 
Constitution with Slavery ; and this, we are told 
by the President, “ is just and reasonable,’’ be- 
cause “ these slaves were brought into the Ter- 
ritory under the Constitution of the United 
States,” and “are now the property of their 
masters.” It only remains for the President to 
say that all the people of Kansas are now the 
property of their masters. In another commu- 
nication, the President has told the country 
“that Slavery existed in Kansas under the Con- 
stitution of the United States;” and now he 
says “ this point has been decided by the high- 
est judicial tribunal;” and yet he says, as if 
he were demented, “the question has been fair- 
ly and expressly referred to the people, whether 
they will have a Constitution with or without 
Slavery, and every citizen may express, by his 
vote, whether Kansas shall be received into the 
Union with or without Slavery.” Surely this can- 
not be, if Slavery is in Kansas under and by 
virtue of the Constitution of the United States. 
Why talk of submitting it to the people, when 
Slavery is there, not by force of their will, but 
by force of the Constitution of the United States? 

hy talk of the people of a Territory excluding 
that which the Constitution of the United States 
sanctions and upholds? Can the people of Kan- 
sas repeal, by vote or otherwise, the Consti- 
tution of the United States? Is it not written 
on the face of that instrument, “ this Consti- 
tution shall be the supreme law of the land, 
the Constitution and laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding ?”’ If, therefore, men 
are property under the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and by virtue thereof held as 
property in the Territory of Kansas, it is in 
vain, and a mockery, to talk of the right of 
the people of that Territory to exclude Slavery 
therefrom, or to establish a State Constitution 
without Slavery ; and hence the conclusion of 
the President upon this nets is logically 
and severely true—that although the majority 
of the people of Kansas adopt a Constitution 
without Slavery, Slavery nevertheless continues 
in their Territory, and under their Constitution 
so adopted. And to this complexion has it come 
at last, that in Kansas it is just and reasonable 
that the people thereof shall be permitted to 
vote only for the Constitution framed and sub- 
mitted to them by usurpers, and only for a Con- 
stitution with Slavery. And this is popular 
sovereignty under Democratic rule! I shall 
not join in this libel upon the Constitution of 
my country, that Slavery exists in Kansas or 
anywhere else under or by virtue of that sa- 
cred instrument. I know that one of its im- 
mortal authors, sometimes called the Father of 
the Constitution, said “ that it would be wrong 
to admit in the Constitution that there could 
be property in men.” I know that he whose 
dust sleeps in its quiet tomb on the banks of the 
beautiful Potomac, he who is sometimes called 
the Father of his Country, has said that the Con- 
stitution “ is perfectly free in its principles.” I 
know that it declares upon its face that no per- 
son, whether white or black, shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; and that it was ordained by the people 
to establish justice! I know that, by a law 
made under and pursuant to that Constitution, 
the traffic in men upon the high seas, under 
our flag, is a crime, punishable with death. 
Can it be that this traffic, which, upon the seas, 
by the law of the Constitution, is piracy, wor- 
thy of death, and punishable with death, is upon 
land a right, a sacred right, sanctioned by the 
Constitution, and not to be restricted or inter- 
fered with by the fundamental law of any State 
in this Union? If this be so, tyrants may call 
the roll of their slaves on Bunker Hill, and upon 
the very grave which holds the hallowed dust of 
the first great martyr in the cause of our own 
American Liberty. 

Such, sir, is not the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. That instrument guaranties Liber- 
ty, not Slavery; justice, not injustice; a Re- 
publican Government, resting upon the consent 
and upholding the inborn rights of the govern- 
ed, not a despotism or an oligarchy, fastened 
upon the people by brute force, and upheld by 
brute force. The Constitution of the United 
States limits the sovereignty of the people in 
the formation of State Constitutions to this ex- 
tent, that their Cor stitution must be republican, 
that it must not impair, but sustain gnd secure, 
the universal and imprescriptible rights of life, 





liberty, and property. When the people of the 
Territories frame sych Constitutions, Congress 
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the Union. No higher or more im 
than the admission of new States inn’! 
Union is imposed upon the Congress of the 
United States. If, therefore, the Lecompt ‘ 
Constitution had emanated from the people . 
Kaneas ;, if it had been the expression of th . 
will; if it had been republican, and not inon E 
sistent with or repugnant to the Constitutio ui 
the United States, it would have been aout 
our duty to have approved it, and to have ive 
to it the authority of law, by admitting Ke - 
under it into the Union as a State. sd 

Ihave already said, and it has been oon 
ded on this floor, that thig Constitution doog M : 
emanate from the people of Kansaa, and dogg nd 
express their will. For that reason, it is our ws 
to reject it; but if the whole people of Kanes: 
had solemnly ratified and adopted this instry 
ment, at either of their recent elections, I affirm 
that it would still be our duty to reject it It 
would be our duty to reject it, because it oop 
travenes the plainest principles of the Constitu. 
tion of the United States ; because it legaliz ' 
the wanton and continued violation of the 
rights of life and liberty and property ; becanse 
it is a Constitution not fit to be made, ‘and Buch 
a8 no people or State can of right make. 
because it is a Constitution which could only 
originate in a base conspiracy against the |i}, 
erties of the country and the sacred Tights of 
human nature. Consider this! What do we 
sanction by affirming this Lecompton Constity. 
tion? First, the wild and guilty fantasy of 
property in man ; the coarse and brutal atroc). 
ty of merchandise in human souls. The first 
section of the seventh article contains these 
words: “ The right of property * * * 4 
@slave and its increase is * * * pefor 
and higher than any constitutional sanctioy,” 

The American Congress to sanction this! 
The American Congress to declare that thg 
right te hold men, women, and children, ag 
property, and to sell them as chattels, is inyio. 
lable, and before and higher than @DY constitu- 
tional sanction ! 
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higher than any human law or Constitution, rally quick, au 
that the property of the child is in its parents ing, aud Miss | 
to the exclusion of the stranger. By enactins “ How can a 
this Lecompton Constitution, you would re. breaking in ou 
verse this great fact of nature, or rather violais “A woman 


this right of nature, and declare it lawful 
steal from the parent his child. If you will by 
law degrade one portion of the human family 
into chattels, for God’s sake do not by law re 
duce another portion to the still lower level of 
thieves. After you shall have enacted your 
statute, will not the law of the stone table atill 
stand, “Thou shalt not steal?” After you 
shall have enacted your statute, declaring it 
lawful to send little children to the auction 
block for sale, will they not still be as sacred, 
whether an African or an Indian, a European 
or an American sun first burned upon them, 
as they were in that day when the Nazarene, 
whose intense holiness shed majesty over the 
manger and the straw, said: “Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not to come unto me, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven?” 

In keeping, sir, with the atrocious provision 
of this Lecompton Constitution, declaring prop: 
erty in man, is the further provision, which de 
clares “that all rreemENx, when they form a 
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social compact, are equal in rights.” By Palace. I can 
adopting this, we are asked to say, that the speak at all, for 
self-evident truth of the Declaration, that me. Blesa you 
“aLL MEN ARB CREATED EQUAL,” is @ selfevi: once inore! ( 
dent lie; a glittering generality; a rhetorical consequences < 
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flourish, unconstitutional and undemocratic; 
that the self-evident truth now in these latte 
days is, that men are not created, but, like 
Topsy, they grow; and THEY are equal il 
rights only “when they are free, and form 4 
social compact.” Allow me to ask the advo 
cates and supporters of this Lecompton bill of 
rights—this new declaration of self-evident 
truths—what rights men have before they are 
free, and before they form a social compact? Are 
they then, by endowment of their Creator, possess: 
ed of the rights of life and liberty? Or, outside 
of your social compact, is there an inferior 
class of human beings, “ who,” as the majority 
of the Supreme Court said in the Dred Scot 
decision, “have wo RicuTs or privileges bu! 
such as those who hold the power and Gover 
ment may choose to grant them?” This i 
the precise principle, the bald and atheisi 
averment, of this Lecompton Constitution ; aud 
we, by affirming it, are only to become ihe 
avowed upholders of the stupendous lie, that 
one class of men have no rights which another 
are bound to respect; and hence, the partial 
and exclusive provision of this instrament, 


“That no freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned 
or disseized of his freehold, liberties, or privileges, 0° 
outlawed, or exiled, or in any manner destroyed or de 
prived of his life, liberty, or property, but by the judg: 
ment of his peers or the law of the land.” 


“ No yreeMaN :” the words of necessity im: 
port that any person not a freeman, avy slave, 
any human chattel, may be taken and “! 
prisoned, disseized of his freehold, liberties, - 
privileges, outlawed, exiled, and murdere , 
without the judgment of his peers, and without 
the protection of law. That this instramet! 
may want in no feature of horrid cruelty, it 8 
further therein provided, that “free neyr# 
shall not be permitted to live in this State uni 
@ny circumstances.” Sir, they are mere "i 
ionary theorists” who suppose that this wor) 
was not made for Cxsar, but for man—ths! : 
belongs only to the common Father of all, 
is for the use and sustenance of all hie childr. 
By our of affirmance of this instrument, * 
are to say to certain human beings in the a 
ritory of Kansas, though you were born 10 a 
Territory, and born of free parents, though _ 
are human beings, and no chattels, yet you ®" 
not free to live here upon your native bes! 
you must be disseized of your freehold, Libero 
and privileges, without the judgment of yor 
peers and without the protection of law. Theo 
born here, you shall not, under any — 
stances, be permitted to live here. You as 
suffer exile or death—you cannot and # * 
live here. That sky which you first 6%, “ 
to which weary men look up for hope 4” ¢ 
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‘on—that beautiful sky which bends above _I knew that; 
ne home like > owe of beneficeD% given that out, 
clasping in its embrace the evil and the g0% tt was too 
the just and the unjust—that sky was not ‘ao! pay attenti 
for you; you shall not live under it. This 7 . the tree agai 
this goodly land, with its fertile fields, and qu , and about it 
waters, and rustic homes, where you firat !¢ — e egantly-shape 
ed to lisp the hallowed name of father, ais ro ’ erry on it. ‘Th 
brother, and where sleeps in humble rae F and saying, ‘T 
sacred dust of your poor dead mother—this Stretched out | 
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was not made for you; you shall . vo 
any circumstances, be permitted to “ = 
it; go hence, never more to return ‘ont bo 
law. Representatives! will you give pees 
proposed atrocity your official sanction 
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